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Burning skies and scorching sands, 
Mountain peaks, snow-whitened ; 

And the arid, desert lands, 

By the faithful work of hands, 
Marvelously brightened. 


Wondrous prairie, bounty crowned 
By the generous river; 

Purpling, whitening fields abound, 

Lights and shadows all around, 


Colors all a-quiver. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 


Onginal in Goop 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 
VI. 
Canning and Preserving. 

HERE are two distinct 
methods of preparing 
fruit for winter use— 
canning and preserving. 
Both have their advo- 
cates and merits. A 
knowledge of each 1s nec- 
essary where much fruit 
is to be prepared, as some 
fruits are best canned 
and others best pre- 
served. Old housekeep- 
ers who are used to pre- 
paring fruits, *“‘ pound for 

pound,” look sometimes with disfavor upon the newer 
method of canning, which requires less sugar and 
more cooking, and keeps the fruit more nearly in its 
natural shape. Perfect jars must be used, both for 
canning and preserving, and great care must be taken 
in sealing them, so that they are perfectly air tight. 
The fruit must be of the best, the sirup of right 
proportions and boiling het, and the jars filled to 
the brim. 

To can fruit, pack it in jars; make a sirup of sugar 
and water, using the proportions for different fruits 
given below;; fill the jars three-quarters full with boil- 
ing sirup. Put the covers on without rubbers and do 
not screw them tight. Place the jars, resting on a 
rack or bits of porcelain, in a boiler of tepid water, 


which should reach nearly up to the necks of the jars. 
When the water begins to boil, allow time for cook- 
ing, according to the table given later. ‘Take out the 
jars, remove the covers and fill to the brim with extra 
boiling hot sirup; put on the rubbers and screw on 
the covers as tightly as possible. If the jars are 
turned bottom upward after securely sealing them, 
an imperfect one will betray itself by allowing drops 
of juice to escape. Pint jars with wide necks are 
convenient to use, as a pint of fruit is usually enough 
for one serving in a small family. If the sirup gives 
out, use boiling water to fill the jars, so that all air 
may be excluded. Canned fruit should be opened 
an hour or more before serving, so that the air may 
penetrate it. 

The amount of sugar to a quart jar of cherries 
should be six ounces ; raspberries, six ounces; Law- 
ton blackberries, eight ounces; field blackberries, 
six ounces ; strawberries, eight ounces; quinces, ten 
ounces; peaches, six ounces; Bartlett pears, six 
ounces; small, sour pears, whole, eight ounces; pine- 
apples, eight ounces; crab apples, eight ounces; 
plums, eight ounces. 

Use one cupful of water to each quart of small, 
juicy fruits, and two cupfuls of water for large fruits. 
Make a little extra sirup with which to fill up the jars. 

Boil cherries eight minutes, raspberries ten, black- 
berries ten, strawberries twelve, plums twelve, Bart 
lett pears (halves) twenty minutes, small pears 
(whole) thirty, peaches (halves) ten, peaches (whole) 
twenty, pineapples (sliced) fifteen, crab apples (whole) 
twenty-five. 

Cherries should be stoned with a silver knife or a 
cherry stoner. Peaches, quinces and pears should be 
pared thinly and evenly, and halved or quartered. 
The stones and skins of peaches can be boiled in the 
water to be used for sirup, and strained before adding 
the sugar. The cores and skins of quinces can be 
used in the same way, making a rich colored sirup. 
Small pears are often canned without peeling. Pine- 
apples should be pared and cut into thin slices which 
are cut into several pieces, or they can be chopped, 
or torn from the core with a silver fork. Plums 
should be pricked with a large needle to prevent the 
skins from bursting. 

Preserved fruit is richer than canned, requiring 
more sugar and less cooking. The fruit should be 
cooked in a porcelain-lined kettle, in the sirup, and 
then filled into jars. Peaches, pears, plums and 
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quinces are more likely to lose their shape and to 
acquire a different flavor than canned fruit has. 
When ready to fill the jars, wrap a hot, wet cloth 
around the jar, or set it in a pan half full of hot water. 
Fill to the brim with fruit and sirup in equal quanti- 
ties. Put on the rubber and fasten the cover on 
tightly. A large-mouthed tunnel and a glass or tin 
cup are necessary in filling the jars. 


Preserved Cherries. 

Stone the cherries; allow to each pound of cherries 
one-third of a pound of sugar. Put the sugar in a kettle, 
with one-half pint of water to three pounds of sugar. 
Stir until it is dissolved; when boiling, add the fruit and 
cook three minutes. Seal up in jars. 

Preserved Raspberries, Strawberries, Blackberries 
and Currants. 

Look the fruit over carefully, wash it, if necessary, and 
drain off all water. Allow three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Place the fruit and sugar in 
layers in a large porcelain bowl and let it stand over night. 
In the morning drain off the juice and put it on the fire 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, boiling it fifteen minutes; then 
add the fruit, and when it boils, skim if necessary, and fill 
into jars. Berries keep their shape better if prepared in 
this way. A thicker preserve, more like jam, is made by 
cooking fruit and sirup together from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. 

Preserved Pineapple. 

Slice or chop the fruit; allow three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. Let it stand over night. 
In the morning put it over the fire and let it boil rapidly 
for five or ten minutes and fill into jars. The fruit should 
look clear. 

Preserved Huckleberrles. 

Allow one-third of a pound of sugar to each quart of 
berries. Make a sirup with one-half pint of water to 
three pounds of sugar. When boiling, add the berries 
and cook five minutes, then fill into jars. 

Preserved Crab Apples. 

Allow one-half pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, 
and one pint of water to three pounds of sugar. When 
the sirup is boiling, add the apples and cook them until 
they can be pierced with a broom straw. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Peaches. 

Pare the peaches or drop them into boiling water, let- 
ting them stand for two minutes, then the skins can be 
stripped off easily. Drop them, when skinned, into cold 
water to prevent discoloration. Allow three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit,and one cupful of 
water to each pound of sugar. When the sirup boils, 
add the peaches, a few at a time, and cook until tender, 
then put them in jars. When all are done, fill up each jar 
with sirup. Peaches may be halved or used whole; a few 
stones left in the halves give a good flavor to the preserve. 


Brandied Peaches. 

Prepare peaches as for preserving, adding to the sirup, 
just before filling the jars, one-half cupful of best brandy 
to each pound of fruit. Crawford peaches are considered 
best for canning and preserving, and Morris Whites (both 
must be freestones) for brandied and pickled peaches. 


Preserved Pears. 

Peel and halve the fruit; throw it into cold water. 
Allow one pound of sugar to three of fruit, and one quart 
of water to three pounds of sugar. When the sirup boils, 


drop the pears into it. Cook until they can be pierced 
with a broom straw. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Plums. 

Prick the skins with a large needle; prepare a sirup, 
allowing three-fourths of a pound of sugar to one pound 
of fruit, and one cupful of water to each pound of sugar. 
Cook in the boiling sirup until tender. Fill into jars. 
Preserved Quinces. 

Rub off the down from the fruit; pare, core and quarter 
it. Allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Cook the cores and skins with water to 
more than cover them. Let this boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then strain, and cook the quinces, a few at a time, in 
this water, until they can be pierced with a broom straw. 
Lay them on a platter. When all are cooked add the 
sugar, allowing three pounds to each pint of juice. Place 
the fruit in the sirup and keep it at a boiling heat (not 
boiling rapidly) for two or three hours, on the back of the 
stove, until the quinces have a rich, reddish color. 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry and Currant 

Jam. 

Allow one pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Mash 
the fruit, add the sugar and let it stand over night in a 
porcelain-lined kettle. In the morning boil it for fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Seal up in glass jars. 

Green Gooseberry Jam. 

Allow five pounds of sugar to six of fruit. Pick off the 
stems and buds from the berries; mash them. Cook them 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, boiling for ten minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add the sugar and boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, stirring often. Seal up in jars or place in 
jelly glasses and cover, like jelly, with paper. 

Preserved Grapes. 

Pulp the grapes and cook the pulp a few minutes until 
soft; strain out the seeds. Weigh skins and pulp and 
allow three-fourths of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit. Boil gently for fifteen minutes. Fill into jars. 
Gingered Pears. 

Allow five pounds of sugar to seven pounds of fruit. 
Soak one ounce of green ginger root over night in one 
pint of water. Cut up the ginger and make a sirup with 
the water in which it was soaked. Peel the pears and cut 
them in small pieces. Let them come to a boil in the 
sirup, then simmer gently for four or five hours until the 
sirup is rich and thick. Seal up in jars. 

Sweet Pickled Frult. 

For each seven pounds of fruit—pears, plums or peaches 
—use three pounds of sugar and one pint of vinegar. Make 
a sirup of the sugar and vinegar. Put into a muslin bag 
one tablespoonful each of ground clove, cinnamon and 
allspice, and let it boil in the sirup, putting it in the jar 
when the fruit is done. When the sirup boils, skim if 
necessary, then put in the fruit, a little atatime. Cook 
until it can be pierced with a straw. Lay in a stone jar. 
Put more fruit into the sirup. When all is cooked, boil 
the sirup ten minutes and pour over the fruit. Pickled 
fruit should be scalded about a month after it is prepared 
and it will keep all winter in a stone jar. Or it can be 
sealed up in glass jars, like preserved fruit. 

Spiced Currrants. 

Allow three and one-half pounds of sugar to five pounds 
of fruit. Put in a muslin bag four tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon and two tablespoonfuls each of ground 
clove and mace. Boil for one-half hour and keep in a 
stone jar. 
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MENUS FOR A WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Oatmeal. Fish Balls. Pickles. Brown Bread. 
Coffee. Blackberries. 
Dinner. 


Roast Veal, Brown Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 


Baked Corn. Sliced Tomatoes. Spiced Peaches. 
Rye Bread. Fruit Sherbet. Lady Fingers. 
Iced Coffee. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Creamed Dried Beef. Potato Cakes. 
Brown Bread Toast. Coffee. Melon. 
Dinner. 

Corn Soup. Cold Roast Veal. Baked Potatoes. 
Beets. Cauliflower with Cream Sauce. Bread. 
Blackberry Pie. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Dropped Eggs on Toast. Rolls. Ice Cream Cake. 
Raspberries. Iced Tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Veal Sauté. Fried Potatoes. Popovers. 
Coffee. Plums. 

Dinner. 

Veal Soup. Beefsteak. Boiled Potatoes. 
Escalloped Cauliflower. Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. 


Charlotte Russe. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Lettuce and Egg Salad. Bread. Ice Cream Cake. 
Sliced Pineapple. Tea. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Halibut Steaks. Creamed Potatoes. Toast. 


Pickles. . Coffee. Fried Hominy. Maple Sirup. 
Dinner. 

Boiled Chicken, Egg Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 
Peas. Lettuce. Currant Jelly. Watermelon. 
Iced Coffee. 

Supper. 

Veal Croquettes with Peas. Bread. Cinnamon Cake. 
Cookies. Blackberries. Tea. 
THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Wheatlet. Chopped Chicken on Toast. Baked Potatoes. 
Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner. 

Chicken Broth. Roast Beef. Browned Potatoes. 
String Beans. Lettuce. Bread. 

Royal Diplomatic Pudding. Iced Coffee. 
Supper. 

Japanese Salad. Bread. Cinnamon Cake. 


Sliced Pineapple. Iced Tea. 
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FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Beef Sauté. Fried Potatoes. Graham Gems. 
Coftee. Pears. 
Dinner. 

Broiled Salmon Steaks. French Fried Potatoes. 
Peas. Sliced Cucumber. Bread. Pineapple Sherbet. 
Macaroons. Iced Coffee. 

Supper. 

Cream Toast. Saratoga Chips. bread 
Cinnamon Cake. Cookies. Berries. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Ham. Scrambled Eggs. Hashed Potatoes. 
Toast. Coffee. Melon. 

Dinner. 

Potato Soup. Cold Roast Beef. Mashed Potatoes. 
Succotash. Beets. Bread. Custard Pie. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Spiced Salmon. Rolls. Cream Puffs. 


Blackberries. Iced Tea. 


The recipes in these menus have been prepared 
with special reference to hot weather. Cold desserts 
and fruits are used in preference to rich, hot puddings. 

Fresh vegetables are now in their prime and should 
form a generous part of the summer diet. With so 
great a variety from which to choose, every meal can 
be varied. 

Baked Corn, 

Cut the kernels from six ears of corn. Place in a but- 
tered baking dish. Add one-half cupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, a little salt, and one tablespoonful 
of butter cut in small pieces. Bake for one-half hour 
until brown. 

Fruit Sherbet. 

One orange, one lemon, one banana, one cupful of 
stewed apricots or peaches, one cupful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of water. Mix the fruit juice and pulp together and 
rub through a wire sieve or potato ricer. Add sugar and 
water and freeze like ice cream. When hard, pack ina 
mold. This quantity makes a quart, and for a larger 
amount the proportions can be doubled or trebled. 

Corn Soup. 

One pint of corn (about six ears), one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful each of sugar, salt, and flour, one-half salt- 
spoonful of white pepper and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Cut the corn from the cobs. Break the cobsin pieces and 
put them on to boil, with cold water to cover. Cook thirty 
minutes and strain. There should be about one pint of 
water. Put the corn water on to boil again and, when 
boiling, add the pulp and cook fifteen minutes. Add salt, 
pepper, sugar and the milk, which should be boiling hot. 
Blend the flour and butter, add to the soup and cook five 
minutes. Serve atonce. (Mrs. Lincoln) 


Ice Cream Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but- 
ter, add one-half cupful of milk, then one and three- 
fourths cupfuls of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Beat well, add the beaten whites of three 
eggs and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla Bake in a bis- 
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cuit tin from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Frost with 
icing made by beating two yolks of eggs with pulverized 
sugar to thicken, and adding one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Cut the cake in squares to serve. The icing should be 
put on when the cake is cold. 

Popovers. 

Two beaten eggs, five tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk and a little salt. Mix the flour and milk smooth 
and add the beaten eggs, butter and salt. Bake in hot, 
buttered gem pans or earthen cups, in a quick oven, for 
one-half hour, until the puffs are brown and well popped 
over. These popovers, served with a hot, wine sauce, 
make an excellent dessert. 

Escalloped Cauliflower. 

The remnants of the cauliflower served on Monday are 
used for this dish. Pick the cauliflower apart with a fork. 
Mix it with a cupful of cream sauce and place in a but- 
tered baking dish. Cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
about one-half hour, until brown. 

Charlotte Russe. 

Line a glass dish with lady fingers split in two, or thin 
slices of sponge cake. Whip one-half a pint of rich cream 
till thick. Add one-half a cupful of pulverized sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla or two teaspoonfuls of sherry. 
Pour the cream into the dish and place on the top five or 
six macaroons. Serve very cold. 

Cinnamon Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-fourth of a cupful 
of butter. Add one-half a cupful of milk, one beaten egg, 
one and three-fourths cupfuls of flour, sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in a biscuit tin from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Before placing in the oven, 
sprinkle powdered cinnamon and sugar (granulated) over 
the top. Cut in squares to serve. 

Royal Diplomatic Pudding. 

Dissolve one-half a box of gelatine in one cupful of cold 
water. Add one cupful of boiling water, one cupful of 
sugar, the juice of one lemon and of one orange. Strain 
and allow the jelly to thicken alittle Place a layer of 
jelly in a wet porcelain mold, add a layer of sliced banana, 
sliced figs, stoned dates and blanched almonds, then more 
jelly when the first layer is hard, then another layer of 
fruit, and cover with jelly. Set away to harden, and serve 
very cold with whipped cream. One banana, two figs, 
six dates and eight almonds are required. Candied fruit 
can be used also. This jelly should be prepared the day 
before it is needed. 

Japanese Salad. 

Cut the ends from even-sized, ripe tomatoes, remove the 
pulp with a spoon and set the shells in the ice box. Pre- 
pare potato salad with a boiled or mayonnaise dressing, fill 
each tomato shell and place them on a bed of lettuce leaves. 
Pineapple Sherbet. 

One pint of chopped pineapple, one pint of sugar, one 
pint of water, one tablespoonful of gelatine. Soak the 
gelatine two hours in cold water to cover. Add one-half 
a pint of boiling water to the gelatine. Add the sugar to 
the pineapple, with one-half pint of cold water, and the 
dissolved gelatine. Freeze like ice cream. 

Succotash is an Indian dish which the Puritan 
housewives learned to make, and which many of their 
descendants find appetizing. 

Succotash. 

Cook two quarts of lima or cranberry beans for half an 
hour. Drain off the water and add the kernels from six 


Avg. 
ears of corn, a little salt and one cupful of water. Cook 
for fifteen minutes, or until the corn is tender. Add one- 


half cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, and serve 
very hot. 
Spiced Salmon. 

Remove the skin and bones from cooked salmon and 
flake it with a silver fork. Heat one cupful of vinegar in 
which several cloves, allspice, and bits of stick cinnamon 
are placed. Put the flaked salmon in a bowl and pour 
over it the boiling, spiced vinegar. Serve cold on a bed 
of crisp lettuce leaves. 

Cream Puffs. 

Six ounces of flour, one-fourth of a pound of butter, 
one and one-half cupfuls of water, five eggs. Boil the 
butter and water and stirin the flour. When cool, add 
the beaten eggs, then drop in spoonfuls on buttered tins 
and bake in a quick oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Before baking, rub the cakes with white of egg. Split 
and fill with whipped cream, or cream made as follows : 
Cream. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, one-half cupful of corn- 
starch, one cupful of sugar and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
or lemon extract. Scald the milk, beat the sugar, corn- 
starch and eggs together, and stir into the boiling milk. 
Cook fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring often. When cool, 
add the flavoring. This recipe makes twenty small cakes. 

—Annabel Lee. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BAKED HAMS. 
T is frequently asked why some hams taste so 
“much better than others. This would not be 
the case if they were baked, and not boiled 
until all the sweetness was extracted, which is 
generally done in the majority of cases where they 
are found tasteless and discolored. Of course a 
great deal depends upon the quality of the ham, and 
none but the best sugar cured should be selected. 
Here is a good rule for their treatment: 

Make a stiff paste of flour and water, with which 
completely cover the ham. Then place it in a bake 
pan containing a little water, with which it must be 
occasionally basted. It will require about four or 
five hours to bake a ham of medium size in a mod- 
erate oven. The cook must of course use her judg- 
ment by testing it occasionally with a fork. At the 
expiration of that time remove the ham, and the 
entire top can be peeled off like a sheet of leather, 
leaving only the fat exposed, which must be well 
covered with bread crumbs. Return to the oven long 
enough to brown, then set aside until cold before 
using, as itis twice as easy to cut in tempting thin 
slices, besides lasting as long again. Bear in mind 
one thing—never cut ham against the grain ; always 
begin in the center, and you will do well. 

—A. D. A. 
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MOTION. 


The breath of the tempest is life to the sea; 

How tame were its bosom but for the winds free. 

Motion is life for the mind and the heart ; 

Stagnation is death both to Nature and Art. 
—Arthur E. Smith. 
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“BRING FLOWERS.” 


Bring Flowers, the choicest known on earth, 

For the Babe and the hour that gave it birth, 
Bring flowers again for the blushing Bride, 
When she takes new steps as yet untried. 

Bring Flowers, with odors, to loved ones dear, 
To lie on the casket, the tomb and the bier. 
Flowers fragrant with love, fade not with years, 
Flowers warm with affection, and moistened with tears; 
Syringas and spirza, with smilax to bind, 

The rose and the lily, with ivy entwined, 

And say not that flowers are of ephemeral worth, 
God planted a Garden the first thing on earth. 


—John Wentworth. 
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JAMES HENRY’'S KINFOLKS. 
Some of Aunt Betsy Jane’s Rules. 


OU see, when I married 
James Henry and started 
housekeeping, I knew 
about as little of house- 
keeping as I did of being 
married. But I knew, or 
thought I did, how a 
house should be kept, and 
I made up my mind to do 

my best at learning how to keep mine so. I think 

my great mistake was made when I confided so much 
of my ignorance to James Henry. Maybe though, he 
didn’t need any telling. 

At any rate, he commenced by feeling bad because 
we couldn’t have settled in the same town with some 
of his kinfolks. He had more sisters and cousins 
and aunts than anyone I had ever known, and it 
seemed like each and every one of them was a first- 
class housekeeper. 

Now, I improved so that I soon flattered myself 
that I was as good as the next one in that line. 
Anyway, my house was always free from dust and 
dirt and was sweet and clean from garret to cellar. 
My food was always good and wholesome and well 
cooked. I did all my own work and had lots of time 
to help James Henry. But he had gotten so used to 
thinking I was a poor housekeeper, and so in the 
habit of telling me of the different virtues and 
peculiar good points of his various kin in that line, 
that it seemed like he never had time to notice my 
improvement. If there was any particular one of his 
women folks that I was more tired of hearing about 
than another, it was his aunt, Betsy Jane Graham. 

James Henry often declared he had never seen her 
equal. No house that he had ever seen the inside of 
was kept so neat as hers. It was run with regularity 
and system. “A day for everything and everything 
done on its day, rain or shine. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. Things went just 
like clockwork, for all the world,” said James Henry. 

Now, I had lived in houses kept about that way, 
and to tell the truth, I’d never felt any anxiety to 
copy after such a style. I believed in rules and in 


having system in running a house, but I didn’t 
believe in being a slave to them, and I knew James 
Henry’s ways well enough to feel pretty sure he 
wouldn’t be any better satisfied than myself, with 
such an ironclad way of living, if he’d once give it a 
trial, so says I to him, one day when he was talking 
Aunt Betsy Jane more than ever, because our kitchen 
clock had run down, 

“James Henry, did you ever live for any length of 
time with your Aunt Betsy Jane?” 

“Why. no,” says he, “ you know I was raised up 
with my eldest sister, Mary Lib, but she lived at 
Turner’s Point then, not more than half a mile from 
Aunt Betsy Jane’s, and I used often to run in there. 
A person doesn’t have to live in a house half a life- 
time to know how its kept. 

“ Aunt Betsy Jane has regular rules for doing her 
work and she follows them, too. The clocks in her 
house are wound regularly every day, By Gum,” 
said James Henry, as he gave a vicious twist to our 
timepiece and hurt his thumb. 

I was just about to tell him that he might as well 
stop tinkering with it, for he wouldn't be able to start 
it again, for the same reason that had made it stop. 
It was worn out. But when James Henry said “ By 
Gum,” I knew he was getting excited, so I refrained 
from provoking him to wrath. 

But the next day, when all was calm and peaceful, 
says I, “ James Henry, let’s go and see your Aunt 
Betsy Jane. You know we've had lots of invita- 
tions, and I don’t know as we'll ever have a better 
chance of accepting them and paying a little visit to 
Turner’s Point.” 

“Done,” says James Henry, “and you can geta 
few points on systematic housekeeping, while we’re 
there, Lucindy.” 

That day week found us on the way to Aunt Betsy 
Jane Graham’s. Uncle Eben was to the depot to 
meet us and I took a notion to him at first sight. 

I didn’t need to get inside the house to see that all 
James Henry had said about its being well kept was 
true. The windows just seemed to glisten, and the 
sidewalk and front porch were as clean as most 
people’s kitchens. 

Aunt Betsy Jane seemed to be a nice, pleasant 
woman, but she looked kind of tired and dragged 
out, and there was a dreadfully worried look on her 
face. I asked James Henry about it for I’d never 
heard of her having any particular trouble. 

“Oh,” said he, “I guess it’s just the housework, 
Aunt Betsy Jane takes a heap of pride in her 
hume, and it takes a good deal of care to keep it as 
she does.” 

The Grahams didn’t have any children but the 
one little girl, Lillie. They had been married a long 
time before she was born and they set great store by 
her. She was a nice, little thing, but wonderfully 
quiet and oid-fashioned. For my part, 1 don’t like 
to see children so quiet and sedate. It doesn’t seem 
natural like. 

Well, I surely never thought when I started with 
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James Henry to visit his kin, who were strangers to 
me, that I’d have to watch him the way I did to keep 
him from disgracing himself. My! the way he did 
act! I suppose Aunt Betsy Jane thought he lived 
just anyhow when he was to home. 

The first night we were there, after supper, Aunt 
Betsy Jane invited us into the parlor. It was a lovely 
room and | knew it wasn’t used for common, for I 
noticed her spreading out some newspapers on the 
carpet where the most walking would be. Men never 
do notice such things, and I suppose much couldn’t 
‘be expected of James Henry, for he never believed 
in having anything in our home that was too nice to 
use, but I should have thought he knew enough of 
Aunt Betsy Jane’s way to keep him from making such 
a goose of himself as he did. For what did he dobut 
pick up everyone of those papers and fold them up, 
just like he thought they were there by accident. I 
saw Aunt Betsy Jane flush up, but she didn’t say 
anything for she was a wonderfully polite woman. 
So neither did I. 

But when he started out to smoke it was too much. 
I saw Uncle Eben look at Aunt Betsy Jane and she 
looked at her curtains. 

Says I, “James Henry, don’t you know any better 
manners than to smoke in Aunt Betsy Jane’s parlor? 
A good housekeeper never allows that when she has 
lace curtains.” 

James Henry looked sort of foolish and Uncle 
Eben turned it off by asking him to go out on the 
back porch and have a smoke with him. 

You see, to home, I always let James Henry smoke 
wherever he wanted to. Not but what I agreed with 
most of the women that smoking was a bad habit, 
but it was the only bad habit James Henry had and he 
seemed to enjoy it so much that I hadn’t the heart to 
say anything. And then, I always felt that our house 
was his home as well as mine, and that if sitting 
down in a big chair in our best room and having a 
good smoke, was one of the home comforts to his 
mind, why, I wasn’t going to let my lace curtains in- 
terfere with it. I always kept up good ventilation 
and I never could see that it did them much harm. 
But I knew no such doings could be in Aunt Betsy 
Jane’s house. Then when we started for bed, James 
Henry came near getting into trouble again. We 
had the best spare chamber to sleep in and it was all 
fixed up fine. “Lots of gimcracks around,” says 
James Henry, and with that he was for tumbling 
right in on Aunt Betsy Jane’s pillow shams. 

“For goodness sake, James Henry,” says I, 
“haven’t you gota bit of sense? Do let me get those 
shams off before you fix them for the washtub.” 
“Shams,” says James Henry, “I thought they 
were trimmed up pillow slips.” 

They were the finest and most fancy pillow shams 
I had ever seen; but, you see, James Henry wasn’t 
used to such things. I never believe in making up a 
bed with anything too fine to use. I change my pillow 
slips often enough to keep them always looking nice, 
and then the bed is ready to tumble into anytime. 


If that room looked nice at night it looked still 
nicer in the morning; it was so sweet and clean. I 
tell you it was a real surprise to me when I saw it all 
turned out and Aunt Betsy Jane sweeping away at it 
as if it hadn’t been swept in a month. 

James Henry allowed it was a shame for her to be 
making work for herself, but she said she made it a 
rule to sweep all upstairs every Friday, dirty or not. 

Saturday the rest of the house had an overhauling. 
It seemed like Aunt Betsy Jane had a fair day’s work 
done before any of the rest of us were stirring. 

It rained hard that day, and what did I see but my 
James Henry just rubbing his feet on the mat at the 
back door and then walking rigkt into the kitchen, 
rubbers and all. 

Of course, Aunt Betsy Jane never said a word, but 
I noticed that Uncle Eben and Lillie stopped and 
took their rubbers off on the porch, every single time 
they came in. 

Aunt Betsy Jane certainly did have her husband 
trained down splendid. I’m sure I never could suc- 
ceed that well with mine, if I was to try. Why, that 
man just seemed to walk around on his tiptoes, and 
as for the little one, I never saw a child to equal her. 
She was for all the world like a little woman. Didn’t 
seem to me though, that she ever felt real happy. 
Seemed like she was always afraid she might get out 
of place or make herself untidy. 

I did wish James Henry would take pattern from 
them while he was under the same roof, for I could 
see he was a constant trial to Aunt Betsy Jane, and 
goodness knows he kept my nerves on edge. But 
men never seem to notice those little things, and I 
suppose, being so many years since he had visited 
there and had gotten so used to the one way at home, 
that there was some excuse to be made for him. 

I finally got him off in a corner and told him about 
it. He said he didn’t see, so long as he used the door 
mat, why he should take off his rubbers before 
coming into a kitchen with a bare floor. 

But he did, all the same, after that. 

We were busy people when we were at home. Sun- 
day was our only idle day. It was literally a day of 
rest with us, and we had gotten into the habit of 
taking things pretty easy on that day. We mostly 
slept a little late, contented ourselves with one church 
service and took time to read up a bit. James Henry 
was a great sleepy head when he could afford the 
time, and that Sunday morning nap had grown to 
be a habit with him, so it came hard on him when we 
were called up to breakfast the same time as usual. 
But it seemed that Aunt Betsy Jane madeita rule for 
all the household to attend church twice on Sunday 
and Sunday school in the afternoon. 

It kept us all pretty busy, and Lillie cried a litile 
in the afternoon because she was sleepy and wanted 
to stay home and take a nap. I don’t believe any of 
us enjoyed the evening services very much. I’m sure 
Aunt Betsy Jane didn’t. I could tell that by looking 
at her. For my part, I didn’t see how she could. 

It had been a real warm day and we had had our 
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three regular meals—the dinner an extra fine one. I 
had tried to help along with the work, but I could see 
she always looked kind of nervous when I did that, 
as if she was afraid I wouldn't do things right. One 
of Aunt Betsy Jane’s rules was to go to bed at ten 
o’clock, and I don’t believe James Henry had ever 
been so glad in his life to hear the clock strike 
that hour. He tumbled into bed so quick I hardly 
had time to take the shams away. He laid back with 
a deep groan. 

Says I, “what’s the matter, James Henry? Are 
you in pain ?” 

“No, Lucindy, ” says he, “only dog-gone tired, 
By Gum.” 

“Oh,” says I, “that’s nothing. You've got a good 
night’s sleep before you.” 

He was sound asleep before I finished, and I 
wasn’t long in following his example, for, to tell the 
truth, that Sunday had seemed less like a day of rest 
than most any working day I had ever put through. 

Sometime in the dead of the night, it seemed to 
me, we were roused up by a loud thump on the door. 

“ Burglars,” said James Henry. 

“ Fiddlesticks,” says I. “ Burglars don’t take the 
trouble to knock before they come in. I suppose 
someone is sick. The child, most likely ; she’s looked 
peaked all day.” 

All this time I was getting up and trying to find my 
way to the door. After stumbling over a chair and 
knocking down a few pieces of bric-a-brac, I reached 
it. Sure enough, when I opened it, there stood 
Aunt Betsy Jane. 

Says she, “ I’ve come to see if you have anything 
for the wash?” If she hadn't been all dressed and 
her sleeves rolled up, I should have thought she was 
walking in her sleep. 

“For the wash,” says I, “ what are you going to 
do with them in the middle of the night ?” 

“Tt’s not the middle of the night,” says she, look- 
ing at me sort of reproachfully, “ It’s three o’clock in 
the morning and I always make it a rule to have my 
first boil out before breakfast.” 

“Well, I made a light and picked up what few 
pieces we had and gave them to her. When I got 
back to bed James Henry was saying something in a 
low tone of voice, but he didn’t answer when I spoke 
to him, so I made up my mind ’twas his prayers. 
“Forgot them, most likely, last night,” says I, “on 
account of being so tired.” 

When we went down to breakfast it was raining 
again, real hard, but, sure enough, Aunt Betsy Jane 
was putting out her first boil. 

“For goodness sake,” said I to Uncle Eben, as he 
stood watching her from the kitchen window, “ why 
in the world is Aunt Betsy Jane standing out therein 
the rain, hanging those clothes up? They can’t dry 
until it clears up anyway, and she’ll get her death 
of cold.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling her,” said Uncle 
Eben, “but it’s no use. It’s her rule to get them out, 
rain or shine, and Betsy Jane would rather break 


down her health anytime than break one of her 
rules.” 

I just made up my mind to help her that day and I 
did. She didn’t stop me; I suppose she was afraid 
of offending me, but she followed me with her eyes 
and looked sort of fretted; as though she felt bad 
because she couldn’t do all the work at once herself. 

It really seemed to me as if she used some sort of 
magic, as it was, to get through as much as she did 
in one day. I felt like it was altogether too much 
work for three people, even to keep the house shining 
as hers did. 

When I saw her stand in that hot kitchen the next 
day and iron, iron, iron, ’till she looked like she'd 
drop down, I couldn’t help but wonder where in the 
world all the clothes came from. When she put the 
sixteenth white apron of Lillie’s on the bars, says I, 
“Aunt Betsy Jane, when does that child soil that 
many aprons? Does she wear them to sleep in? 
Seems to me like she’s neat enough to do with 
three a week.” 

“Yes, Lucindy,” says she, “Lillie is real neat. I 
never let her play in the dirt as the other children do, 
but I make it a rule to give her two clean aprons a 
day, whether she needs them or not.” 

Uncle Eben had a fine team and we'd been out 
driving every day since we'd been there, except Sun- 
day, but we’d never yet been able to get Aunt Betsy 
Jane to go along, for although she worked so fast 
she always had sewing or knitting, or something of 
the kind to fill in the spare time with. She was 
never idle. 

I wondered what James Henry thought of that. 
He never would go on a pleasure trip unless I was 
with him. He said he wouldn't enjoy it a bit if he did. 

I felt pretty sure Uncle Eben was the same way. 
He always looked sort of wistful like and sorry when 
Aunt Betsy Jane refused to go, but he never said 
much of anything. I suppose he was used to it. 

Wednesday was a lovely day. We were going 
home the next day, and | thought surely Aunt Betsy 
Jane would spare time from her work that one day to 
go along with us to the Black Rock road. 

We were to start at nine, but by that time she was 
up to her eyes in baking. 

The kitchen was more than hot and she was just 
surrounded with all sorts of decoctions and concoc- 
tions. Dough raw and dough cooked. Fruits of all 
kinds and spice of every nation. 

“ Surely, Betsy Jane, you're coming along to-day ?” 
said Uncle Eben, poking his head in the back door. 
“ It’s what I cail down right sinful for anyone to stay 
inside of four walls such a day as this, unless the 
Lord’s laid them by the heels on a bed of sickness.” 

“Eben,” says she, “it seems to me that if you’d use 
your eyes a little, ‘twould save your tongue a sight 
of running. Does it look as if I was going along? 
You just take Lillie and all have a good time.” 

I felt sorry for Uncle Eben; he looked so disap- 
pointed. But he didn’t say anything. 

“Men mean all right, mostly,” said Aunt Betsy 
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Jane, when he’d gone to bring the horses around, 
“but they don’t seem to have much sense about some 
things. Now there’s Eben. He’s as good as gold, 
but I’ll warrant he’d expect to go right on eating 
bread every day without ever having a baking day in 
the house.” 

“ But for goodness sake, Aunt Betsy Jane,” said I, 
“how much more are you going to bake? Seems to 
me you have enough there already to feed a sur- 
prise party.” 

“ Do you think so?” says she, “ I’m not half through 
yet. We’re all hearty eaters, and I make it a rule to 
bake just so many loaves of bread and cake and so 
many pies and cookies, every Wednesday.” 

I hated to go away and leave her there in that hot 
kitchen, such a beautiful day, but I knew there’d be 
no use in urging her. I had found out that all I had 
heard about her ironclad rules was truth and that the 
half had never been told. 

The next day was Aunt Betsy Jane’s mending and 
sewing day, but she was going to spare time to go 
with us to the depot. We were to leave the house at 
ten but she had all her work done, Lillie, spick 
and span in clean white clothes, and was all ready 
herself when Uncle Eben brought the horses round. 
There was the nicest kind of a lunch put up for us, 
too. She did seem to brighten up wonderfully when 
we got out in the fresh air, and Uncle Eben acted 
like he was in his courting days again. 

“You ought to keep Aunt Betsy Jane out all day 
and give her a good drive,” said James Henry, 

you've got her now and you can’t tell when you'll 
get her again.” 

But Aunt Betsy Jane spoke right up quick and 
says, “Oh, no, there’s a pile of sewing waiting for 
me, and I’ll go right home from the depot.” 

I looked at Uncle Eben and he looked at me. 
His eyes twinkled, and says he, “It would be a 
pretty risky piece of business to jump out of this rig 
while Jim and Ned are going at the rate they are now.” 

The last thing James Henry and I saw when we 
looked back from the car window, was Aunt Betsy 
Jane’s tired, worn face. 

“T’ll warrant there won’t be any sewing done to 
Grahams to-day,” said James Henry. “ Eben means 
to make a day of it, and goodness knows that poor 
woman needs a little rest. She looks fit to fall in 
her tracks.” 

Says I, “ James Henry, how would you like to see 
your wife looking that way ?” 

“Not for the finest kept house in the land, little 
woman,” said he. 

The first thing James Henry did that night when 
we reached home, was to draw a big chair up to the 
parlor window and have a good, comfortable smoke. 
He smoked more that night than I had ever known 
him to before at one sitting. I had all I could do to 
get him up at nine the next morning, although I had 
never known him to sleep later than seven o’clock 
before. 

We’ve been home again nearly three months, and 


twice during that time have I forgotten to wind the 
parlor clock, but not a word have I heard from James 
Henry about any of his kinsfolk’s housekeeping. As 
for poor Aunt Betsy Jane and her “rules” he makes 
no remarks. Neitherdo I. I make it a rule never to 
take advantage of a person or to throw up unpleasant 
things, but there’s one thing my mind is made up on, 
the very next time James Henry mentions the 
housekeeping of any one of the rest of his kinsfolks, 
that moment do I pack up and take him to visit her. 
We have standing invitations, and I know of no bet- 
ter way to make him appreciate my humble efforts 
in that line. 

—Kate White. 
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LOOKIN’ BACKWARDS. 


Settin’ here so kind a lonely, 
Gazin’ out across the way, 
Nothin’ there to look at, only 
What I see most every day, 
Houses jest like one anuther, 
Towerin’ up four stories high, 
Nice enough, but then I’d ruther 
See a good sized bit 0’ sky 
Like the sky so blue an’ soft an’ 
Fleecy like. How I'd enjoy 
Seein’ it ez I did often 
When I was a growin’ boy. 


When I was a happy youngster, 
Laughin’-like at earthly ills, 

Livin’ on th’ farm amongst th’ 
Dear New England rugged hills. 

Wish’t when I wake up some mornin’ 
1 ked find myself again 

In the house what I was born in, 
Sleepin’ side o’ brother Ben. 

How the ol’ straw bed ’ud rest me, 
Sleepin’ through ‘ithout a break; 

I dunno tho’ but I'd jest be 
Satisfied to lay awake. 


Wonder ef there's many changes 
In the place ’et I ked see? 

Guess the thing ’twould seem mos’ strange is 
Me, the boy that ust to be. 

There was our ol’ scup that hung there 
On the ellum tree, where I 

Lots 0’ times have set an’ swung there, 
Waitin’ fer the cat to die. 

Went to school then, ’cept in hayin’, 
Books I someway didn’t love, 

"Member mother kep’a sayin’ 

“ Hurry! it’s a quarter of!” 


Ust ter call myself ill-treated 
When I had to fetch the cow, 

Guess I know how more ’n sweet ’ud 
Be a ramble like that now. 

I kin almos’ smell th’ clover 
Freshenen’ th’ mornin’ breeze, 

Not much like th’ smells all over 
City streets like sech ez these. 

Suthin’s set my eyes a winkin’, 
Does occasionally when 

I set down an’ git a thinkin’ 
"Et I was a boy again. 


—An Old Boy. 
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BETHLEHEM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Some of the Peculiarities of an Old Moravian Town. 


ter, had left me with an obstinate and lin- 
gering cough; to quote the old epitaph, 
I) “ physicians were in vain,” and at length, 
“\ the piercing east winds of our New England 
“sf spring led me to seek a change of air. So it 
| happened that the month of April, 1861, found 
me with a young lady friend making a first ac- 
quaintance with the city of Philadelphia. 

The first week or ten days was spent most pleas- 
antly in sight seeing; the weather was delightful, 
people were kind, and we entered heartily into the 
plans made for our entertainment. 

Then the war cloud burst, and every other interest 
was swallowed up in the one absorbing desire to hear 
the last news from Fort Sumter. In a day the whole 
city blossomed out in the national colors; the busi- 
ness streets were ablaze with bunting in every con- 
ceivable style of decoration, and the store windows 
of every sort displayed the red, white and blue in 
their various wares. It became a popular fad to col- 
lect envelopes adorned with different patriotic de- 
signs, which seemed to grow spontaneously every- 
where. ‘To so great a height did the public feeling 
rise that any firm which did not show the Union col- 
ors was liable to be mobbed by the excited populace. 

The hitherto quiet streets were filled with squads 
of recruits drilling day and night; regiments from 
all the surrounding country passed through the city 


Bethlehem from South Side of Lehigh River 


on their way to Washington ; drunken men, and reck- 
less boys with firearms filled the streets; wild rumors 
of all sorts came from “the border;” and the place 
in its excitement became no longer a quiet refuge for 
invalid strangers. Women and children were hastily 


sent out of town, and hearing of a pleasant summer 
resort in the Lehigh valley, we speedily transferred 
ourselves thither. 

“O, little town of Bethlehem!" When I hear that 
line of Phillips Brooks’ carol, it is not the birthplace 
of our Saviour of which I think, but the quaint little 


Moravian “ Brothers” House, Adjoining the Old Church. 


Moravian town of the same name in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania. Settled at Christmas time in 
the year 1741 by a band of German Moravian mis- 
sionaries, it still retained, after one hundred and 
twenty years, enough of its old-world simplicity to 
make it a most unique and enjoyable place. 

South Bethlehem, on the south side of the Lehigh 
river, had, even then, its mines and its foundries, its 
manufactories and modern hotels, but crossing the 
river through a covered bridge we emerged upon a 
narrow, hilly street, paved with round cobblestones ; 
then over another bridge from which we looked down 
upon the canal boats as they passed through the lock, 
and further onward and upward until we reached a lit- 
tle village as quaint and foreign as if it had been trans- 
planted bodily from over the sea. The names upon 
the houses and stores were German, the women in 
the doorways talked to their neighbors in German, 
and the children at play in the streets used the same 
language. 

The “ Sun Tavern,” a neat and comfortable house, 
has sheltered many notable persons. John Adams, 
in his letters to his wife, speaks of meeting Washing- 
ton and Franklin there, while transacting some im- 
portant public business during the Revolution. 

(The mention of Washington reminds me that I met 
at Bethlehem a most interesting old lady, then more 
than ninety years old, who had frequently seen anc 
talked with the first President. I wish I had written 
down at the time her recollections of the great man. 
I asked her which of the pictures commonly seen was 
most like him; she said there was a small colored 
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print representing him and Lady Washington sitting 
at a table, with Nellie Custis and her brother stand- 
ing beside them, and this picture was to her mind a 
better likeness than any of the larger and finer en- 
gravings.) 

In the center of the town a large and flourishing 
female seminary founded in 1785 by the Moravians, 
was for many years patronized principally by wealthy 
southern families. At the time of my visit this semi- 
nary was in a greatly disturbed condition; many of 
the pupils had been suddenly called home, and those 
who still remained were in a state of insubordination, 
defying public opinion by displaying the Confederate 
flag at their windows, and showing their Southern 
proclivities in every way which their girlish ingenuity 
could devise. 

Although so foreign in many respects, the town 
was still sufficiently loyal to the American govern- 
ment to send from almost every house a son or father 
to the front. Early one merning, as I looked down 
from my chamber window I was startled to see in the 
dim light the figure of a man hanging from the lamp 
post before the hotel, but, in answer to my shocked 
inquiry, the chamber maid informed me that it was a 
straw-stuffed effigy of Jeff Davis. 

The ancient church was a large and plain edifice, 
with a sweet-toned organ built by members of the 
society, and with an open cupola (or dome supported 
by pillars) where a band of trombonists discoursed 
the sweetest and softest music upon every church fes- 
tival day. When any member of the community died, 
the fact was announced to the villagers by strains of 
melody from this tower. At sunrise on Easter morn- 
ing the whole society march from the church to the 
burial ground for worship preceded by this band. 

This church was used as a soldiers’ hospital during 
the Revolution. Here the wounded Lafayette was 
nursed by the Moravian sisters, and here Pulaski re- 
ceived the banner which Longfellow’s poem has im- 
mortalized, though the poet drew largely from his 
imagination, for the Moravian “sisters” were never 
“nuns.” 

One Sunday I attended a “Love Feast” at the 
church. Printed programmes in German were scat- 
tered about. There were prayers and an address, 
also in German, after which came vocal and instru- 
mental music of the highest excellence, both in se- 
lection and execution; the organ was accompanied 
by an orchestra of violins and trombones, and some 
old German chorals were sung by the congregation 
in the heartiest and most delightful manner. During 
the music, coffee and large figure-8 shaped cakes were 
handed around to the entire congregation, church 
members and guests sharing alike. 

In the earliest days of the settlement the society 
was communistic, and the large stone houses adjoin- 
ing or near by the church are still called respectively, 
the “ Brothers’” and the “ Sisters’” houses ; but they 
were used when I saw them as homes for persons 
who had outlived their families, or their capacity for 
active work; the peculiarity was that no idea of 


charity seemed associated with them; every one who 
wished or needed the shelter was entitled to it, and 
took it without apparently any loss of independence. 

The people seemed to be born musicians; every 
little cottage, however plain or bare, had its musical 
instrument, and little children learned to play as 
much asa matter of course as other children learn 
to read and write. There was a Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which gave frequent concerts, of which every 
member was a native of Bethlehem, and, in many 
cases, their parents or grandparents were members of 
the same society before them. 

I saw one thing here which I have never seen else- 
where. In a certain place stood a cluster of very 
large and very old trees. Every branch of every tree 


Old Moravian Burying Ground. 


held rooks’ nests. All day there was more or less of 
noise and movement there, but at nightfall the rooks 
swooped down in black clouds upon the trees, and 
the cawing and chattering was deafening until they 
finally settled themselves for the night. 

It would take too much space to tell of the delight- 
ful mountain rambles through acres of azaleas and 
rhododendrons in full bloom, the white blossoms of 
the dogwood trees making the hillsides 'ook like vast 
orchards in flower; of the little railway lying close be- 
side the river bank, which was used exclusively for 
the loaded coal cars from the mines above; of the 
limestone water which coats the wells and the cook- 
ing utensils, or of the many peculiarities and strange 
traditions of the people. 

One might easily pass the old burying ground, when 
the grass is tall, without knowing what it was. The 
graves are in long rows, and upon each grave lies a 
small, square marble tablet, all exactly alike, whether 
for young or old, rich or poor. The men are laid on 
one side the broad, central path, and the women on 
the other, and persons are buried in the order of their 
death, without regard to family ties, so that to find any 
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grave it is necessary to know the date of the death, 
and follow back until reaching the required year. 

Of course the farthest corner, where the earliest 
graves were made, is the most interesting. Here 
many of the fruits of the early missionary labors are 
gathered. There were many inscriptions like these: 
“ Samuel, a Delaware boy, died 1746,” and “ a 
converted Indian, died in the wheat harvest, 17—.” 
In the very next grave to a negro or an Indian may re- 
pose the wisest or best of the church members, but 
nothing marks the difference in their station in this 
life. Standing beneath the tall, old trees and looking 
over the long lines of uniform mounds with their sim- 
ple tablets, one realizes as never before the leveling 
power of death. 

I have never seen the town since that pleasant sum- 
mer. It may be that the so-called “ march of improve- 
ment” has invaded its quiet precincts, but whatever 
else may have been touched, I feel certain that this 
spot at least—‘* God’s Acre ”—will be held sacred. 

—Marian Guernsey. 
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HOUSEWIFE'S POEM. 


For the love of mercy sake! 
Sally Ann has burnt the cake. 
Folks are comin’ from the town, 
And the house is up-side-down. 
All the supper will be late, 
(Tis too bad to make ‘em wait,) 
But what can a woman do, 
Cleanin’ house and bakin’ too. 


O, the trials of this land, 

Not a soul to lend a hand, 

And the parlor carpet, more, 

Hangs across the line, out-door. 
Dust and dirt, in great profusion, 
Scrubbing, rubbing, all confusion! 
Guess the company, when they cum, 
Will jest wish they'd staid to hum. 


Fly around there, Sally Ann, 
"Mongst the folks, there comes a man, 
And you know, as well as me, 

What a frettin’ lot they be. 

Never know’d a day like this, 
Cleanin’ house is enough biiss, 

But when bakin’ comes in, too, 
Mixed with company,—/ you / 


Pans and kettles, brooms and chairs, 
Trip me over unawares ; 

Cat and dog, beneath my feet, 

Do not make my temper sweet. 
Helter, skelter, here and there, 
Books and nick-nacks everywhere, 
As I fuss and sigh and frown, 
*Specting company from the town. 


Hark! The joltin’ wheels I hear 

Of a wagon drawin’ near; 

Mercy sakes! Why, Sally Ann, 

Surely ’*:s that dreadful man 

Comin’ iere all stark alone! 

No, its father comin’ home. 

Well, I never,—they aint cum; 

All this fuss for nuthin’,—hum ! 

—Filorence Montgomery. 


Original in Goop HovuSsEKEEPING. 
THE LENTIL. 


Some Interesting Particulars Concerning a Vegetable 
Which, While Being Somewhat Extensively Used in 
Foreign Lands, is But Little Known in This Country. 


VALUABLE food, little appreciated 

in English-speaking countries, is the 
lentil. It isa plant of the eguminose 
family to which beans. peas and 
lupins belong. In the New England 
states, beans are a staple article of 
diet, and any member of the same 
family might seem entitled to a wel- 
come proportionate to relationship, 
were it not that one member of a family is often 
found worthy of esteem while another is not a de- 
sirable acquaintance. It is necessary, therefore, to 
judge ‘individuals and foods either by personal expe- 
rience or by the experience of reliable persons who 
are familiar with all the facts. 

In the case of lentils, we must go back many cen- 
turies to find their first friends, and we shall then see 
that their renown has only grown with time, and that, 
in one respect at least, they are superior to beans 
and peas as articles of diet. 

A food may be defined as anything which sustains 
vital activity and repairs the waste of organic life. 
As is well known, there are two distinct classes of 
foods, viz.: those which contain nitrogen, called 
“ nitrogenous,” and those which do not, named “ non- 
nitrogenous.” While it is true that all vegetables 
contain some nitrogen, the amount existing in all 
those which are not “ leguminous ’—that is, having 
their seeds in pods—is so small as to render them for 
practical purposes non-nitrogenous. Nitrogen is the 
great source of bone and muscle, and nobody can 
remain in good health for many weeks if he does not 
consume it in some shape or form. The amount of 
nitrogren existing in the various vegetables varies 
between about four per cent. in potatoes and about 
twenty-four per cent. in Egyptian lentils. The supe- 
riority of lentils over all other vegetable foods con- 
sists in the excess of nitrogen, beans and peas con- 
taining a somewhat smaller amount than the much 
neglected food to which this paper refers. 

Lentils are of many colors and of many sizes, the 
varieties of the former being black, red, yellow and 
green, while they measure from three to eight milli- 
metres (one millimetre is equal to.03937 of an inch), 
according to the variety. © 

About one-sixth of the food of the working people 
of Egypt is composed of lentils and, in addition, 
large quantities are exported, the quantity sent out 
of the country amounting to some 9,000 tons. When 
we remember that each pod contains only two 
seeds, we can realize what an immense crop must 
be raised over and above what is needed for home 
consumption. 

The Egyptian farmers raise lentils for the same 
reason as the Irish peasants grow potatoes, viz.: be 
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cause from time immemorial it has been the custom 
to use this particular vegetable as the staple article 
of diet. 

Lentils are not cultivated to any great extent in 
France, in consequence of the prevalence of a fly 
which destroys the seeds, thus making the cultivation 
of the plant difficult. The consumption of imported 
lentils, however, is very large. 

In Germany the lentil crop is considerable, and, 
while it is largely used as forage for cattle, all classes 
of the community take advantage of the inexpen- 
siveness and the highly nitrogenous property of this 
food. 

The Russian peasants are fond of lentils, but up 
to now they have not understood their cultivation. 
The government is now taking measures to distribute 
seed, and good results may be expected. 

The natives of India eat lentils prepared with 
various aromatic herbs which are believed to pre- 
vent flatulence—a complaint which leguminous veg- 
etables are often accused of producing. I feel 
confident, however, that this indictment cannot be 
sustained. 

The Egyptian lentils are said to be the most highly 
nitrogenous, after which come the Austrian, grown 
chiefly in Bohemia. The export of the latter, never- 
theless, has fallen within the past twenty years from 
five thousand tons to six hundred tons. The cause 
of this decrease may be the fly pest, or it may be due 
to the tariffs of importing countries. 

At present, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
American-grown lentils are only valued as forage, 
either the straw alone or the unthreshed plant being 
utilized. But Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, the eminent 
economist, has induced the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington to take an interest in the dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the growth and 
uses of lentils, and there is, I think, a strong prob- 
ability that this cheap and valuable food may come 
into general use in the United States. 

I now turn to the cooking of lentils. They may 
be boiled and served like peas; that is the custom in 
this country, where the dried vegetable is used. The 
most satisfactory plan seems to be to soak them in 
cold water all night and then to boil them for as long 
as may be necessary, perhaps for an hour and a half. 
The Austrian system of cooking” lentils appears to 
be that of boiling, fried onions and butter being 
afterwards poured over them. The Germans often 
mix lentils with sauerkraut, and they also partake 
of them in the form of soups, both thick and clear. 
It must be remembered, of course, that during 
the process of cooking, dried lentils swell to a very 
considerable size, and a few ounces make a large 
dishful. 

In France, where cooking is perhaps more scien- 
tifically carried out than in any other country, lentils 
are ground into flour, this flour being then made into 
bread ; it is also made into porridge. In America we 
sometimes see clear soup with lentils in it, and they 
are sometimes eaten baked, like beans. In taste 


they somewhat resemble dried green peas, though 
they possess a distinct flavor of their own. 

It does not seem to be generally known that many 
of the patent foods, such as “ Revalenta” and “ Er- 
valenta,” are nothing more than lentil flour sold at a 
high price. Some of the other foods, for dyspep- 
tics also, are only a mixture of barley flour and 
lentil flour. 

A word as to the price of lentils. In no case 
should more than ten cents per pound be paid for 
them, and as they are often sold mixed with peas, 
as well as with dirt, care should be exercised in 
purchasing them. In London, the wholesale price 
of split lentils is not above twelve shillings (about 
$3) per too pounds. Spiit peas would, in England, 
be more than double this price, although their food 
value is not quite equal to that of lentils. In this 
country, where the demand for the latter vegeta- 
ble is small, eight cents per pound seems to be the 
usual price. 

Lawrence Irweil, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
PICK AND NICK. 


HE season for picnics is near at hand, and to 
most people are delightful occasions. To 
hear, some fine morning, a cheery voice on 
the piazza sing out, “If you want to go for 

a day’s outing down the river, be at the boat landing 
at half-past nine. Do not forget the big coffeepot.” 
In great eagerness we pick up the necessary articles 
for the occasion, don hat and wrap, and start. A 
fair wind quickly takes us to the fishing grounds, 
where we soon catch the fish (an important desid- 
eratum), then seleci a desirable spot to land to build 
a fire and cook the fish, not forgetting the big coffee- 
pot filled with its aromatic contents. To sit on the 
ground in true primitive fashion and enjoy the re- 
ward of our labors is so delightful. ‘ The fish tastes 
smoky, did you say? Nota bit of it. Did you 
ever eat anything at home that began to taste so 
good?” The open air, the merry company, the extra 
exertion, all conduce to a good appetite, and we 
would willingly live more d :ys in this delightful fash- 
ion than we now do. 

As we sat one evening recently around the open 
fire, arranging the details for our first picnic, Uncle 
John said: ‘‘ I have just read a little story about the 
origin of picnics which I will relate to you, as it isa 
little interesting: It is not long since the first of 
these parties took place, somewhere about 1800. In 
those days when such an entertainment was proposed, 
it was the custom for those who intended to be pres- 
ent to draw up a list of the articles needed in order 
to have a good time, then the list was passed around 
and each person picked out the name of the article 
he would furnish, which was then wicked off the list. 
From these two words picked and nicked these out-of- 
door parties were first known as a pick and nick, 
then as a picnic.”’ 

—fen. 
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A FIELD OF DAISIES. 

Away and away on every side, 

The wide fields billowed in gold and white ; 
Tens of thousands of daisies fair 

Looked up and welcomed the sunshine bright. 
But the farmer leaned on his hoe to rest, 
And muttered frowningly, “ I’ll be blest 
If ever I see such a spreadin’ pest!” 


His wife was bustling to and fro, 
Making the guest-rooms “ spick-and-span,” 
Decorating with muslin and scrim, 
And the ever present Japanese fan. 
Then she threw her apron over her head, 
And out for a “ posy ” of daisies sped ; 
“ The boarders ’ll like ’em!” she breathless said. 


The “ boarders” came, and with “ Ohs” and “ Ahs” 
Greeted the fields where the daisies trooped ; 

And they plucked them for belt and breast and hair, 
Then threw them down where they faded and drooped, 

And they fell in the dusty wagon track, 

Where the clumsy oxen drew cart and rack, 

And their trampled beauty came not back. 


But the little daughter wandered forth 
Under the branching apple trees 
That bordered the field, and lived all day 
With birds and flowers and whispering breeze ; 
And the daisies listed her prattle sweet, 
And told her stories for fairies meet, 
Such as only the daisies can repeat. 


And the poet dreaming beneath the trees, 
Half in shadow and half in sun, 
As the drifting clouds moved overhead, 
Lived with the daisies till day was done; 
And they wakened thoughts that in liquid rhyme 
Carried the soul of the summer time 
To an exile lone in a dreary clime. 


—Minnie Leona Upton. 
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CLAMS AND CRABS.* 


Choice Summer Delicacies which may be Used in a Great 

Variety of Ways. 

N the summer season, when the 
oyster is not a universal favor- 
ite, as it is during “the months 
with an r,” its place is to a large 
extent, and very acceptably, 
taken by the clam, which in fact 
makes a very good substitute. 
It may even be served raw on 
the half-shell, for which Little 
Neck clams are considered the 

best, and the smaller they are the better, as being 

more tender and delicate in flavor. The most con- 
venient and satisfactory way of coaxing clams from 
their shells, for the purpose of cooking them, is by 
the use of steam. Scrub the shells with a brush, and 
wash them in several waters. Have a small quantity 
of boiling water in a kettle fitted with a steamer. 
Place the clams upon the steamer and cover the 


* An adaptation by a Goop HOUSEKEEPING representative, after 
interviewing the Kitchen Queen of a popular New England Seaside 
Summer Resort. 


kettle. As soon as the shells open, the clams may 
be removed. The liquor should be strained through 
a fine cloth. The clam is too well known among 
housekeepers to need further laudation ; but a few 
recipes, gleaned from various sources, will doubtless 
be welcomed. 

Creamed Clams. 

Chop fine steamed clams, and for each cupful have a 
cupful of cream sauce. To make this sauce, melt in a 
spider one tablespoonful of butter, stir in an equal amount 
of flour, and add half a cupful each of the clam liquor and 
of cream. Season to suit with cayenne pepper and salt, 
adding the latter very carefully by taste. Cook until it is 
smooth and like a thick cream, stirring all the time. 
Place small cubes of toasted bread on a heated platter, 
add the chopped clams to the creamed mixture and turn 
it over the toast, serving immediately. 

New England Clam Pie. 

Take a quart of clams, chop them slightly, and cook 
them in the juice which has been saved in taking them 
from the shells; if that is not sufficient in quantity, add a 
little water. Line an earthen dish half way down the 
sides with a rich pie crust, and place in the middle of the 
dish a small teacup, inverted. Around it put a layer of 
clams; cut four boiled potatoes into cubes, and of these 
place a layer above the clams; season with a little salt 
and pepper and a few drops of onion juice, dredging with 
flour. Repeat until the dish is filled. Add the clam juice, 
cover with a thin sheet of crust and bake in a quick oven. 
Stuffed Clams. 

Steam from their shells two dozen clams, pick out the 
meat, and cut it very fine. Put in a frying pan two table 
spoonfuls of lard and one onion chopped fine, frying until 
the onion becomes a light brown. Add three fresh 
tomatoes chopped, or four tablespoonfuls of canned to- 
matoes, a pinch of mace, a dessertspoonful of vinegar, 
salt and pepper to taste, and the minced clams. Add two 
well-beaten eggs, and at once remove from the fire. Fill 
the clam shells with this mixture, rounding well over the 
top; cover with fine bread crumbs and a few small bits of 
butter, baking in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

Roast Clarns. 

Wash the clams, drain them in a colander for a few 
minutes, then lay them in a large dripping pan and put the 
pan into a very hot oven. As soon as the shells begin to 
open the clams are cooked. It requires from seven to 
ten minutes to roast them. Have a covered cish hot and 
drop the clams into it as soon as they are taken from the 
shells. Spread over them the mustard cream sauce 
described below, and serve at once. 

Mustard Cream Sauce. 

Put a cupful of milk over the fire in a double boiler 
when boiling gradually stir into it three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one of flour, and one teaspoonful of dry mustard 
that has been beaten to a creamy mass. Season with salt 
and pepper and return to the fire, cooking for three 
minutes, when it is ready to serve. Thin slices of brown 
bread, buttered, should be served with clams dressed with 
this mixture. 

Clam Fritters. 

Make a batter with a pint of flour into which has been 
sifted a level teaspoonful of baking powder ; add a cupful 
of sweet milk, nearly as much clam liquor and a couple of 
eggs beaten light. Beat hard until it is a smooth batter, 
then stir in two dozen clams chopped fine. Have plenty 
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of lard in the frying pan and allow it to become hot; put 
in the batter by the spoonful and cook slowly. When 
one side is brown, turn the fritters and brown the other 
side. The batter may be cooked on a griddle like pan- 
cakes, if preferred. 

Clam Bisque. 

Chop fine twenty large clams, put them into a pint of 
cold water with one onion, bring to a boil and boil for 
thirty minutes. Having strained the mixture through a 
colander, return it to the fire. Cream two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, and gradually add a pint of milk. 
When the clam broth is at the boiling point, turn in the 
milk and flour, stirring all the time. Season with salt and 
alittle cayenne pepper Beat the yolks of four eggs till 
light and stir into them one pint of cream, adding all 
quickly to the boiling soup. Stir for a moment, remove 
from the fire, and serve immediately. The egg mixture 
must not be allowed to cook more than a couple of 
minutes or the mixture will curdle. 

Soft-shelled crabs are a great luxury, being closely 
related to the lobster, but much more delicate. It is 
a curious fact that a majority of those used in the 
large cities of this country are shipped from a single 
small town on the eastern shore of Maryland—a place 
with less than 500 inhabitants. The pastime of 
“crabbing” is a very pleasant and gently exciting 
one, when pursued as a diversion; but the actual 
business of gathering the delicate crustaceans is a 
much more prosy occupation. They are packed for 


shipment as soon as taken from the water—usually 
on a bed of sea grass, covered with a sprinkling of 


crushed ice. In this manner, although very delicate 
for shipment in the ordinary way, they can be sent 
long distances in good condition. Their delicate 
nature will be better appreciated when it is said that 
the sudden stopping of an express car will often kill 
them; that a clap of thunder will frighten them to 
death; and that a sunbeam shining through glass 
will kill every one it touches. It will follow that the 
flesh of so frail a creature must be delicately treated 
in order to be at its best. Here are a few recipes 
which may be found desirable : 

Fried Crabs. 

Clean and dry the crabs, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour. Put them into a generous amount of 
melted butter in a hot frying pan and brown them on both 
sides. When done place them on a hot dish, add a little 
lemon juice to the butter in the pan and strain it over the 
crabs. Sprinkle them with chopped parsley and garnish 
with slices of lemon. Or the crabs may be dipped in 
beaten eggs and then in cracker dust and fried in hot fat. 
They should be served with a tartare sauce. 

Crab Patties. 

Put over the fire in a saucepan a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and when melted add the same quantity of flour, and 
cook for a little time, stirring all the while. Then slowly 
add a cupful of milk, and stir till the sauce is perfectly 
smooth. Remove the pan to a cool part of the stove, stir 
in the beaten yolks of two eggs and salt and cayenne 
pepper to the taste. Break into small pieces enough 
boiled crab meat to fill a cup, add it to the mixture and 
stir gently until the eggs are set, being careful not to break 
the pieces of meat. Have the patty shells hot and fill them 
with the mixture. 


Crab Salad. 

Pick the crab meat into small pieces, and let it stand in 
a cool place for an hour with French dressing over it. 
Then drain and mix with a highly seasoned mayonnaise 
dressing. Serve in crisp lettuce. 

Deviled Crabs. 

Boil a dozen good sized crabs, and remove the meat, of 
which there should be a pint. Have the shells washed 
and wiped dry. Mix together a level tablespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter and a teaspoonful of 
mustard. Put acupful of milk orewhite sauce in a sauce- 
pan, and when it boils stir in the creamed mixture and let 
it cook for three minutes. Take it from the fire and add 
the prepared crab meat with a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. This will fill nine of the crab shells, heaping 
them in the center. Cover them with crumbs; then 
sprinkle over them tiny bits of butter; arrange the shells 
on a baking dish and place in a hot oven. They will 
brown in about ten minutes. Cover a platter with parsley, 
place the shells on it and serve immediately. 

Stuffed Crabs with Mushrooms. 

Remove the meat from eight large sized boiled crabs, 
wash the shells and lay them aside. Measure the crab 
meat, and take half the quantity of mushrooms, cut into 
pieces. Put into a small saucepan a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a teaspoonful of finely chopped onion. 
When the butter is melted, add a tablespoonful of flour 
and gradually stir in a cupful of- milk, with salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste. Rub through a sieve the yolks 
of three hard boiled eggs and add to the mixture with the 
crab meat and the juice of halfalemon. Take from the 
fire and stir in the cut mushrooms. Fill the shells with 
this mixture, covering the tops with crumbs and bits of 
butter, put in the oven and brown as for Deviled Crabs. 
Brolled Soft-Shelled Crabs. 

All soft-shelled crabs are prepared for cooking by bend- 
ing back each side point, and removing the spongy 
substance found inside, called the gills, then the sand bag, 
found under the shell below the head, and the intestines. 
Wash the crab in cold water, dry, and it is ready for use. 
Melt in a deep pie plate half a cupful of butter, add to it 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and some cayenne pep- 
per. Sprinkle the crabs with salt, then roll them in the 
melted butter and dredge with dry flour, shaking off all 
that will not adhere. Place the crabs on a fine wire 
broiler and cook them over a clear, hot fire for eight 
minutes, turning them often. Serve with cream sauce. 
Cream Sauce. 

Rub together until smooth and creamy a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter and a level tablespoonful of flour; then 
stir in a scant cupful of white stock. Place the pan over 
the fire and let the sauce simmer for ten minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper, and add the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with a gill of cream. Place the pan containing the sauce 
in another of boiling water and stir for three minutes; add 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice, strain and serve. 

Crab Creole. 

Rub a stewpan with a little garlic, and put in two 
ounces of butter. Chop fine three small onions and two 
green peppers from which the seeds have been removed; 
add them to the butter, seasoning with salt and cayenne 
pepper. Cover closely and steam for ten minutes; add a 
large tomato cut into pieces, and stew slowly till the 
tomato becomes soft. Then add a teaspoonful of flour 
and two and a half cupfuls of cream or rich milk; cook 
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for a few moments and add the meat of two small 
crabs picked into pieces. Serve hot on squares of but- 
tered toast. 

Crab Gumbo. 

Fry two tablespoonfuls of flour in one of lard till the 
tiour is browned but not burned. Chop an onion and a 
potato, and add them with thyme, parsley, salt and red 
pepper to the taste, frying for a few minutes. Put in 
eight hard crabs that have been scalded and cleaned, add 
three pints of boiling water, and boil the whole for half 
an hour. When ready to serve, rub a teaspoonful of 
powdered sassafras to a paste, with a spoonful of butter, 
stir this into the soup until well mixed through it, then 
pour into a tureen and serve with rice. The sassafras 
must be added just before the dinner is to be served, as it 
spoils by standing in the pot. 

Crab au Gratin. 

Pick out the crab meat in as large pieces as practicable 
and lay it in a buttered dish. Make a thick gravy by put- 
ting into a spider a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
When the butter is hot stir in flour enough to make it very 
thick, then add gradually a cupful of hot stock. Let the 
sauce cook for three minutes and then thin it with about 
half a cupful of cream. Season to the taste with salt, 
cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of sherry, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce enough to color well and flavor highly. 
Pour the sauce over the crab, sprinkle the top with cracker 
crumbs and bits of butter, baking in a hot oven tillof a 
golden brown. 

Crabs a la St. Laurent. 

Put in a saucepan a tablespoonful of butter, and when 
melted stir in an equal quantity of flour. Add slowly half 
a cupful of white stock, stirring all the while to keep it 
smooth. Add half a cupful of cream, cook until the sauce 
thickens; then stir in a cupful of boiled crab meat and 
two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese. Season highly 
with salt and cayenne pepper, and after the mixture has 
simmered for a few minutes add two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry. Meantime, have pieces of bread toasted, cut in 
circles and buttered. Spread them thickly with the 
mixture, sprinkle grated cheese over the top and place 
them in a pan, setting in a very hot oven long enough to 
melt the cheese. Serve at once, garnished with parsley or 
water cress. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

.Vight—The black domino of day. 

Popular Airs—The wild flowers of music. 

Gesticulation—The dots over the i’s of speech. 

Praise—Give me rhubarb and I will give you senna. 

Phrenology—The physical geography of the cranium, 

Persuasion—Polite contradiction. Not so blunt as 
“you lie” but often its equivalent. 

Politician—A cross between a caterpillar (that crawls) 
and a chameleon (that changes color) 

oet—An architect of castles in Spain. He lives in the 
clouds, but sometimes does not get higher than a garret. 

The Past—The bric-a-brac of life. Not always orna- 
mental or useful, but it has its associations that cling to 
it still 

‘Verves—The strings of the violin of caprice, making 
sweet harmony or jangling discord as fancy tunes the 
S:rings and wields the bow. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
APPLES. 
“Fruits that swell in Sunny June, 
Which redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky.” 

ICKING up apples,” barring the 
little episode that had promi- 
nent place on the life-stage of 
action in the days following the 
planting of the Garden of Eden, 
has ever been one of child- 
hood’s pleasures, while the no 
more difficult performance of 
“picking up potatoes” has 
often been considered a punish- 
ment of more or less severity 

and discomfort. From bud to blossom the apple- 
bearing tree is a delight to the eye and a dispenser 
of sweet smelling savor to the olfactories; from 
blossom to fruitage a means of hopeful fruition to the 
toiler in the vineyard of bread-winning duties and 
effort among fields of industrial achievement; from 
fruitage to harvestings and from harvestings to 
the time when 

* * * “Young eyes o’erflow with mirth 

Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth.” 


And when culinary contemplation grows weary of 
discussing the subject of puddings, pies and pre- 
serves—baked, stewed and roasted, fried, dried and 
even “ evaporated ”—all along the way from orchard 
to the household, from gathering basket to preserv- 
ing kettle and upper shelf kitchen pantry receptacles, 
the apple tree is not only respected but revered, and 
its fruit partaken of freely and with thankful hearts 
to the giver of all good for such a universally 
acknowledged blessing as the apple. And though it 
may be green or ripe, sweet or sour, big or little, red, 
yellow or green, any shape or color, any name or 
kind, even to the aromatic wayside wild apple, all 
have their faithful devotees and gratified consumers. 
When green and weighted bending boughs, 
Droop and swing gently to and fro, 
The housewife quietly sits down, 
And waits for the fruit to grow. 
When ripened seeds at last have place, 
When the skin well filled with meat, 
When the coat is off and the core is out, 
There’s something good to eat. 
When pared and cored, when sliced or stewed, 
Into a pulpy golden mass, 
Food fit for the gods is cooked or brewed, 
Delicious homemade apple sauce. 

The cooking school lessons for “ Making Much of 
Apples,” which follow are fished out of the sea of 
printers’ ink with a “selected” hook: 

Apple Meringue Pudding. 

Peel and quarter four pints of tart apples. Place over 
the fire ina saucepan two cupfuls of hot water and one 
large cupful of granulated sugar. When the sirup is boil- 
ing hot put in the quartered apples, adding the juice of a 
lemon. Cover closely and let boil slowly twenty-five 
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minutes. Skim out the apples and place in a shallow dish, 
heaping the fruit in the center. Let the liquor boil down 
quickly and pour over the apples. When the pudding be- 
comes cold beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and 
add four large tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Pile 
the meringue roughly over the apples and place the dish 
in the oven and brown lightly. Serve with sauce made as 
follows: Place over the fire in a double boiler one quart 
of milk, leaving out a cupful to moisten a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch. When the milk boils stir in the cornstarch 
and a little salt. Beat the yolks of four eggs light and add 
one cupful of sugar; mix and gradually stir into the 
boiling milk; let cook a moment and remove from the 
fire Stir the custard occasionally, and when cool flavor 
with vanilla. 

Apple Batter Pudding. 

Pare and core six apples and place them closely together 
ina buttered dish. Sift over them half a cupful of sugar, 
adding a cupful of water, cover and bake until tender. Re- 
move, and when partly cool, pour over them a batter made 
of five large tablespoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt and 
one teaspoonful of baking powder sifted together. Into 
this mixture stir one tablespoonful of melted butter and a 
pint of milk, afterwards adding three well beaten eggs. 
Pour the mixture over the apples, return to the oven and 
bake quickly. Serve with a liquid sauce. 

Jellied Apples. 

Put over the fire in a saucepan a pint of water, two cup- 
fuls of sugar and the juice of alemon. Peel, quarter and 
core tart apples enough to make two quarts, and when the 
sirup has boiled ten minutes put in the apples and cook 
slowly until tender, putting in at one time only as many 
apples as may be cooked without crowding. Take them 
out with a wire spoon and spread on a dish In the mean- 
time, have cooking half a package of gelatine in one cup- 
ful of cold water, and when the fruit is cooked remove the 
saucepan from the fire and add the soaked gelatine to the 
sirup, stirring until it is dissolved. Place the saucepan 
in a basin containing ice water and stir until cold. Put 
the cooked apples into a mold and turn the thickened 
sirup over them, and set in a cold place to harden. Serve 
with sugar and whipped cream. 

Grandmother’s Apple Sauce. 

Fill a small stone crock with sour apples that have 
been pared, quartered and cored. Turn over them a pint 
of sugar, dissolved in a cupful of water. Cover the crock 
closely and place in the oven, when tea is over, and let 
remain until the next morning. The flavor and color of 
the apples are quite different to those stewed over the fire. 
Apple Dessert, No. 1. : 

Cut bread into thin slices, then cut into strips an inch 
wide. Butter a plain mold, dip the strips of bread into 
melted butter and arrange them on the bottom and around 
the sides of the mold, letting the pieces come close 
together or overlapping. Fill the center with a sauce 
made of tart apples stewed until tender, then cut into 
pieces and season with butter, sugar and bake in a hot 
oven half an hour. Turn it out on a flat dish and serve 
with a liquid sauce. 

Apple Dessert, No. 2. 

Peel tart apples and cut them in half across the fruit. 
Take slices of bread and cut them round with a biscuit 
cutter the size of the apple. Dip them in melted butter, 
dust with sugar and place in a baking pan. Cut the apple 
into slices an inch thick, remove the core and lay the 
rounds on the prepared bread, sprinkle with sugar and 


put a piece of butter where the core had been removed, 
place a smaller slice of apple over this one, again dust 
with sugar and fill the center with marmalade or sweet- 
meats of some kind. Place in a brisk oven and bake until 
the fruit is soft. Serve hot with sauce. 

Apples for Luncheon. 

Peel and core as many medium size tart apples as 
desired. Place them in a baking dish and add half a cup- 
ful of water. Place the pan in a hot oven, and when the 
apples become heated sprinkle over each one sugar 
enough to form a coating and bake until soft. Prepare a 
sirup with one cupful of water, half a cupful of sugar, a 
spoonful of lemon juice and a little of the grated rind. 
Blanch and chop fine almonds enough to make two table- 
spoonfuls; have the same quantity of chopped raisins, 
and cut into bits two dozen candied cherries; add these 
to the other ingredients, Place over the fire and when 
the sirup becomes hot draw to the back of the stove and 
cook slowly thirty minutes. When the apples are baked 
take them from the pan and set close together on a pretty 
dish, taking care riot to break them. Fill the centers 
between the apples with pieces of the cooked fruits and 
pour over them the hot sirup. Serve the apples cold with 
whipped cream piled around them. 

Appies Served with Celery. 

Use a highly flavored apple, Spitzenburg, if it can be 
obtained. Peel and cut the apples into cubes, and have 
as much crisp celery cut fine as you have fruit. Sprinkle 
them with salt and mix together with a little mayonnaise 
dressing, spreading it thickly over the top. Garnish with 
the white leaves of celery, scattering a few pecan nut 
meats over the dressing. Serve cold. 

English Apple Pies. 

Pare half a dozen or more medium-sized apples, core 
them, and place in a saucepan with one cupful of sugar, a 
little of the juice of a lemon and water enough to cover 
the fruit. Cover the pan closely and stew gently until the 
fruit is tender enough to allow a broom splint to pierce 
them. Line a baking dish about two inches deep with 
very thin, rich pie crust, and on this dish place the 
steamed apples, being careful not to break them. Fill the 
center of the apples and around them with peach or orange 
marmalade. Cut narrow strips of pie crust and place over 
the top, crossing them in the form of diamonds and bake 
in a quick oven. Serve with whipped cream if desired. 
Pickled Apples. 

Take out the flower of the apples; stick about three 
cloves in each; add an ounce of mace and an ounce of 
ginger—the preserved or candied ginger is the best that 
can be obtained at this season—a lemon and three pounds 
of sugar to each quart of vinegar. Boil the apples in this 
sirup, which should just cover them till tender. Do not 
use too tart apples. 


Good Housekecpir 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Guilt is always jealous. 

Men fear death, as children to go in the dark. 

Loneliness is not good for anyone.—F. F. Montressor 

If a man knew when things would be dear, he need be a 
merchant but one year. 

Human companionship counts for very much in life, 
but their is no doubt that the sharpest corners must always 
be turned alone.—F. F. Montressor. 
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NO CRAPE UPON THE DOOR. 


No crape upon the door, my friends, 
No crape upon the door ; 

For when with flying feet I go 

To meet with friends of other years, 
And some good hours of converse know, 
Before the last gray guest appears, 
Belated, cold, before the glow 

That friendship kindles there, 

’Twere sad to chill our social talk 
With thought of those upon my walk 
Who pause my half-swung gate before, 
Of that black cloth become aware 

And laugh or jest no more. 


No crape for me, the whirling years 

That bring their round of toil and change, 
That mock the hopes of weaker men 

With seeming loss and death, may range 
Unheeded by the souls that dare. 

And when at times grief's night shuts down, 
’Tis but dim eyes that fail to see, 

’Tis but our doubts that cloud the way, 
Nor lost, the orbs of perfect day, 

Or radiant love still shining free, 

Or friendship’s stars, though spite of fears 
Our little world of sense turns round. 


No crape upon my door, good friends, 
To still the pulse of joy, 

Nor yet in hall or silent room, 

Should cross or crown within the gloom, 
In woven blossoms mark the place 

Of that worn coat I use no more, 

Nor question sad of silent space, 

Or vainly listen at death's dvuor 

To hear a voice come back from me; 
But let your steady voices blend 

In quiet strength, nor doubt that I, 
With buoyant spirit still defy 

The touch that earthly forms destroy, 
And of old weakness makes an end. 


—O. R. Washburn. 
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SALADS AND SANDWICHES. 
For Summer Sociability. An All-the year-round Comfort 


and Culinary Convenience. 

se t¢ UMMER seems the one time in the year 
when salads and sandwiches are appropri- 
( ** ate for almost any occasion. Luncheons, 
SN et picnics, teas and dinners, are scarcely com- 
aN plete without one or the other. In the long days 
ih most foods seem far too solid. In their being 
appetizing and daintily made lies most of their 
| virtue. It is worth while to acquire the art of 
making salads and sandwiches. Sidney Smith was 
famed for his salads, compounded with his own hands, 
so much so that the recipes or formulas for them he 
sometimes wrote out for his friends in charming verse. 
Herewith are given a few formulas for both salads 
and sandwiches, but although one cannot emulate 
the gifted gentleman above quoted, and present them 
in poesy, they will be found none the less fresh and 
appetizing, and many of them have never been ac- 

uainted with type before. 
One of the most important points in a good salad 


is the dressing. The Jews invented salad dressing 
to disguise the taste of certain bitter herbs used at 
passover. Since then the salad has gradually de- 
veloped into the dainty dish of to-day. It has been 
suggested that it takes four people to make a salad— 
a miser to dole out the sugar, a spendthrift to pour 
on the oil, a sage to apportion the seasoning, and a 
maniac to stir. 

Lettuce is an excellent foundation for a salad ; its 
own mild flavor readily incorporates itself with meats, 
fowl, fish and vegetables. Besides it is a garnish 
which adds much to the attractiveness of the dish. 

A salad must always be served daintily. A pretty 
dish and some kind of ornamental garnish seems es- 
sential, besides contrasts of color are desirable when 
it can be accomplished without sacrificing any other 
of the qualities of the compound. In winter, hot 
salads are often desirable, but in summer one of their 
chief attractions is their being ice cold. As salad 
dressings are of so much import, I will give a few 
that will serve for most salads. 

Columbian Salad Cream. 

One-half pint of thick, sweet cream, two hard boiled 
eggs, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one lemon, three table- 
spoonfuls of salad dressing, one pinch of sugar, dry mus- 
tard and pepper, each the size of an English pea, salt to 
taste, making the mixture a little more salt than seems 
necessary, so as to prevent having to resalt all the different 
articles dressed with the cream. Make in a soup plate 
with a wooden or silver spoon, rub smooth, and gradually 
moisten into a paste, beginning with a few drops of the 
cream, the mustard, pepper and sugar; then add the salad 
dressing, thoroughly mixing it all. To this add the yolks 
of the eggs which have previously been rubbed perfectly 
smooth. Now add the rest of the cream, stirring as little 
as can be, not to belumpy. Next stir in the vinegar, then 
the strained lemon juice, and lastly the salt. Now slice 
the whites of the eggs into rings and drop in, and put the 
mixture on ice until wanted. This cream may be bottled 
for a picnic dinner, and is invaluable to the housekeeper 
because of its varied uses. It may be used for chicken 
salad, for sliced tomatoes, for sardines, for lettuce leaves, 
for canned turkey, for fresh or pickled shrimp, in fact for 
almost everything that is made into a salad. 

French Mayonnaise. 

The yolks of six raw eggs; beat very light and add 
slowly, drop by drop, a gobletful of best olive oil: beat 
until it thickens, take the yolks of six hard boiled eggs, 
mash them and mix with a teacupful of weak vinegar, an 
even tablespoonful of mustard salt, one of red pepper, one 
of sugar, one of salt, and mix all together. Put on the 
fire a skillet, melt a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
pour into the pan all the above (including both raw and 
cooked egg mixture) and, stirring carefully, let it come to 
a brisk boil and thicken slightly. Remove and place ina 
glass jar. 

Dressing for Meat or Fish Salads. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs with three tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil thoroughly, then add eight tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, two of French mustard, butter the size of a small 
egg, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of ground pepper, one 
of sugar, and two of celery seed. Put all of these ingre- 
dients into a double boiler and cook like custard. When 
it begins to thicken, stir in the whites of the four eggs 
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beaten to a stiff froth. When cold, and just before using, 
add one-half a teacupful of thick cream. 


Summer Salad. 

In a salad bowl put first a layer of fresh, crisp water 
cress, then a layer of thinly-sliced cucumbers which have 
been soaked in cold water for fifteen minutes, then a tea- 
spoonful of minced chives, then another layer of cucum- 
bers, and around the edge a light border of cresses. When 
ready to serve, pour a French dressing over it and toss it 
over until well mingled. This is a nice salad to serve with 
broiled fish. 


Green Bean Salad. 

Pour the liquor from a pint of well cooked string beans, 
and lay them upon a towel to drain perfectly. Dress with 
a salad dressing made as follows: Grate a teaspoonful of 
onion, mix it with an equal quantity of lemon juice, a 
heaping saltspoonful of salt, and one of powdered sugar, 
a level saltspoonful each of pepper and dry mustard, and 
a tablespoonful of salad oil. The sugar may be omitted. 


Olive Salad. 

Ona small platter arrange two light cup-shaped leaves 
of lettuce for each person, and in these leaves put a border 
of radishes cut in thin slices, and in the center put a table- 
spoonful of shredded olives. Mix one teaspoonful of salt, 
one saltspoonful of paprika, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
six tablespoonfuls of salad oil and three of vinegar at the 
table and pour it over the salad as it is served. 


Banana Salad. 

Put into a small bowl the yolk of one egg, one saltspoon- 
ful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. Stir 
in oil slowly until one cupful has been used, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice as needed to thin it. Color 
a teaspoonful of the dressing witha tiny bit of prepared 
green-color paste, and then stir this into the whole, using 
only enough to give a pale tint of green. Just before 
serving add two tablespoonfuls of thick whipped cream. 
Cut four bananas twice lengthwise and then cut each piece 
into quarters, put two small lettuce leaves together, lay 
several pieces of banana on the lettuce and cover with the 
dressing. Arrange these portions on a large platter and 
garnish with the tiny center leaves. 


A New Chicken Salad. 

One quart of chicken cut into dice, two large cucum- 
bers, one can of French peas; chop the cucumbers and 
let drain, turn the peas into a colander, let cold water run 
over them fora minute, and then dry in a cloth; just be- 
fore serving mix all together and cover with mayonnaise 
dressing. This salad is far better than when made with 
chicken and celery. 


Salad in Jelly. 

First make the plain lemon jelly, using a little less sugar 
than usual. Fill bottom of the salad dish with a little of 
the jelly and seton ice. When hard, set in the salad dish, 
on top of the jelly, a bowl large enough to fill the desired 
amount of salad, and fill the bowl with ice; pour jelly 
around until almost reaching the top of the bowl. When 
the jelly is hard remove ice from the bowl and fill with 
warm water for a moment only; then remove bow! from 
jelly, being careful not to break the jelly. Make any of 
the ordinary salads, such as chicken, shrimp, veal, lobster, 
or nice red tomatoes sliced with a little green mixed in 
here and there; lettuce will do nicely. Place the salad in 
the space left in the jelly and cover salad with remaining 
jelly. After it has become a little hard, set aside in an ice 


box. When wanted, set dish in warm water a minute and 
turn salad on a platter. Have a mayonnaise dressing 
ready to serve with it. Remember, in making this salad, 
the bottom of the dish will be the top when turned out. 


Sandwiches should be made thin, and can be cut 
in any shape desired (diamond-shaped ones are nice), 
and they may be cut around with a biscuit cutter 
after the bread is cut in slices, the remnants being 
utilized for stuffing meat, etc- Where anything sour 
is used in the filling, it should not be placed between 
the slices until just before the sandwiches are to be 
used. 


Five O’clock Tea Sandwiches. 

With a five o’clock tea, one wants a thin, delicately fla- 
vored sandwich. Cut your bread thin, and shape as fancy 
dictates after the crust is removed. Butter smoothly and 
lay on a damp cloth until ready to use. For a filling, use 
boiled ham, hard boiled eggs and artichokes (pickled) in 
equal proportions, Cut the ham with a pair of sharp 
scissors into long threads, and slice the pickle into thin, 
round slices. Mix a dressing of mustard salt, pepper, 
vinegar, and celery seed and add a raw egg. Boil, and 
when it begins to thicken remove from the stove. Mix 
lightly and spread. Tie the two slices together with a 
white ribbon. 


Olive Sandwiches. 

Boil four eggs hard, and chop fine with olives. Remove 
all the seeds of the olives and add the juice of one lemon 
to moisten, salt to taste, and spread between slices of thin 
bread. 


Fish Sandwiches. 

Remove the skin and bones from a boiled white fish 
and shred with the fingers. Add one tablespoonful of 
grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream and a 
hard boiled egg chopped to small pieces, mix in a bowl, 
adding salt to taste, spread on the buttered slices of 
bread, and shape to suit the taste. 


Sweet Pickled Beet Sandwiches. 

Boil the beets in a porcelain kettle until tender, place 
them in cold water and remove the skin. Cut in thin 
slices and pour over them the following mixture: One 
cupful of vinegar, and half a cupful of sugar, one-half a 
teaspoonful of cloves (ground). Pour over the beets, cover 
until used for the sandwiches. Cut the slices thin from a 
loaf of aerated bread, butter with good, fresh butter, and 
spread the slices of beet, place the slices of bread together 
and trim. 


Veal Sandwiches. 

One pound of boiled veal cut fine, with three eggs, and 
half a cupful of sweet cream; salt to taste, and spread be- 
tween the slices of buttered bread. 


Calves’ Brains Sandwiches. 

The brains should be perfectly fresh. Wash in cold 
water without breaking; parboil for about ten minutes in 
a quart of boiling water, salted, to which half a teacupful 
of vinegar has been added. When done throw the brains 
into very cold water; this blanches and hardens them. 
Remove all strings, and put a tablespoonful of butter into 
a frying pan, gently sauté the brains for about ten min- 
utes, cooking them a delicate brown. Add salt, pepper, 
and a pinch of mace. Remove from the fire, and when 
perfectly cool chop fine. Mix with them the yolk of a 
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boiled egg, pulverized, and half a cupful of cream, spread 
between slices of rye or brown bread, and trim off the 
crust with a sharp knife. 

Cottage Cheese Sandwiches. 

Take cheese that is perfectly fresh, and add to it about 
one-third of the bulk of rich cream; stir it in thoroughly. 
Have soaking in lemon juice some large, flat leaves of 
lettuce, spread the slices of bread with butter, then with 
the lettuce leaves and spread again with the creamed 
cheese ; place together and trim to the desired shape 
—An Old Contributor. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 


That if one is situated so they cannot have ice, they 
can keep butter or milk cool, by putting in tight covered 
dishes and sinking them in a box of sand, and then wet- 
ting the sand with cold water, and covering over tight. 
Those camping out, or tenting on the beach, can cool but- 
ter by this method. 

That the coffeepot should be washed, rinsed and dried 
every morning, and the brown deposit that accumulates 
on the inside should be removed every day, if one would 
have clear, not muddy coffee. 

That one family makes their coffee by pouring into the 
earthen pot some boiling hot water from the teakettle, let- 
ting it stand a moment or two while the coffee is being 
ground, then pouring it out, putting in the dry coffee, 
pouring the desired quantity of boiling water on, setting 
on the front of the range for a moment or two, just to let 
it boil up once, then putting it on the back part to stand 
ten minutes, then a teacupful is poured out and poured 
back into the top. This settles it, and after standing five 

iinutes more it is pronounced ready, and goes into the 
warmed cups, which are filled one-third full of hot, creamy 
milk, and then the coffee filled in. 


That if one gets a siight burn in cooking, baking soda 
moistened is a good thing to use. Cosmoline is good too. 


That if table cloths and napkins are stained with 
peaches, berries, pears, coffee or tea, before being washed, 
they should be spread over a smail tub, pouring éo¢/ing 
hot water through the stains. Have plenty of it and do 
not be discouraged if the stain does not start at once. 
Try, try again. Then wash as usual. Of course the 
fresher the stain, the easier it will come out. 


That if you have a greasy spider to clean, warm it 
slightly and wipe it with a piece of newspaper, before 
washing. Then put in a little pearline or dissolved soap, 
adding the hot water, and it will clean easily. 


That if one is building a house, be sure that the sinks 
are built high enough so that one can stand erect when 
washing dishes. It makes quite a difference in one’s feel- 
ings, when through with dish-washing, whether one has 
to stoop or stand straight. 


That if we can havea screen door to the pantry cup- 
board, the air can get in, but the flies can't. 


That if a fruit jar with a screw top like Mason’s refuses 
to open, turn the top down in a basin of water (hot) and 
let it remain a few moments, and then try it. I have suc- 
ceeded a number of times with this method. Glass stop- 
pers may be removed from bottles the same way, when a 
Strong arm could not start them beforehand. 


—M. /. P. 
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VIOLETS. 
On my mantel now they stand, 
Fairest blooms in all the land. 
With their touch of nature’s grace, 
And an almost speaking face, 
Some in blue and some in white, 
Sure they are a dainty sight, 
On my mantel now they stand, 
Fairest blooms in all the land. 


And I would some child shut in, 
Mid the city’s mighty din, 

Might their wondrous beauty know, 
In the meadow where they grow, 
Nestled in the waving grass, 

While the winds above them pass, 
Opening all their petals wide, 

To the joyous summer tide. 

Oh I would some child shut in, 
Mid the city’s mighty din, 

Might their wondrous beauty know, 
In the meadows where they grow. 


—J. B. M. Wright. 
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HOUSEHOLD LAMPS. 


Their Selection, Care and Keeping 


N these days, when the use 
of kerosene lamps is so 
nearly universal, some- 
thing about the care of 
them and the best kind 
to buy may be of interest 
to the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, even 
though experience with 
them is so extended as to 
make it seem almost use- 
less to bring forward any- 
thing in relation to this 
subject. But so long 
_ as lamp explosions oc- 
cur we know that there 
is ignorance or care- 
lessness, or both. 
Kerosene gives the clearest, best and most healthful 
light at our command, even electricity not equaling 
in steadiness and purity, and besides it is much 
cheaper than any other artificial light. 

Use only the best oil. Cheap oil is not only more 
expensive in the end but unsafe. If an inexpen- 
sive lamp is required, have a metal container by 
all means, and sacrifice a little of the decorative 
value of the lamp to its superior make. See that the 
container is of good size, as a lamp burning low after 
two or three hours is not desirable. Many of the 
prettiest lamps have been made with too small tanks. 

The care of lamps requires so much attention and 
discretion that many ladies choose to do this work 
themselves, rather than trust it with domestics. To 
do it properly, provide the following: A discarded 
waiter to hold all the articles used ; a lamp filler with 
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a spout, small at the end and turned up to prevent oil 
from dripping ; proper wicks, and a basket or box to 
hold them ; a lamp trimmer made for the purpose, or a 
pair of sharp scissors; a small soap cup and soap; 
some washing soda in a broad-mouthed bottle ; a mop 
made especially for the lamp chimney, with several 
soft cloths to wash the articles and towels or chamois to 
wipe them. If everything, after being used, is cleaned 
from oil and then neatly kept, it will not be so unpleas- 
ant a task as it usually is to take care of lamps. 

The inside of lamps and oil cans should be cleansed 
with soda dissolved in water. Be careful to drain 
them well, and not to let any gilding or bronze be 
injured by the soda coming in contact with it. Use 
one tablespoonful of soda to one quart of water. 
About once a month .the lamp should receive a 
thorough cleaning, the wick being removed, the 
burner unscrewed, well brushed and placed in a dish 
of warm water in which soda and a little soap has 
been dissolved. Having boiled thirty minutes, they 
should be removed, rinsed with clear, hot water, laid 
to drain and afterward carefully rubbed and polished 
with a flannel. This will remove the almost imper- 
ceptible coating of dust and grease always so ready 
to form on the brass. If large china lamps are used, 
where a brass tank holds the oil, the metal receptacle 
may be boiled as well the burner. 

Wipe the chimney once a day and wash in warm, 
soapy water whenever mere wiping fails.to cleanse 
it. Chimneys of good crowned or tempered glass 
ought to bear the heat well and not crack under any 
ordinary exposure ; but if put into the reservoir of 
water on the cook stove where the water is cool in 
the morning and left all day, while the water is hot 
all night, when it will slowly cool, the glass will 
be toughened. This rule applies equally well to all 
glass utensils in common use. See that the chimney 
fits closely at the base, thus avoiding a side draft, 
which makes the blaze unsteady. 

As to the wick, if boiled in water in which a trifle 
of soda has been dissolved, it will burn with a clearer 
and steadier light than if put into the lamp without 
previous preparation. It should fit exactly and be 
just long enough to allow of the end reaching the 
bottom of the oil contain2r when the wick is first put 
in. It is a mistake to think that a wick must be 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, sometimes even more, 
as it leaves a coil of wick soaking in the oil, which 
becomes saturated and clogged, then hardens and 
never burns clearly and freely. A wick about ten 
inches long is best and should be renewed frequently, 
never being allowed to burn shorter than an inch and 
a half. Of course the wick must be perfectly dry 
when put in, and in starting a new lamp, or an old 
one that has been cleaned, the utmost care should be 
taken that every atom of moisture has been dried out 
before the oil is put in, being sure to give the wick 
time to fill with oil before lighting. Also remember 
when lighting it, not to turn the wick up too high at 
first, for the flame grows as it heats, and if it begins 
to smoke it is not easy to get it right without retrim- 
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ming it. Another important axiom is that the lamp 
should never be left with the wick turned down below 
the wick cone. It may result in an accident. If the 
lamp is to be unused for some time, the oil should 
be carefully emptied out and the wick removed. Oil 
left standing will exude and cling to the retainer, and 
when the lamp is lighted it gives out a most ob- 
noxious but only too well known odor. While the 
wick may be cut, a good way is to simply burn the 
end off. The blaze will make its own way artistic- 
ally, and the after light will have no ragged edges. 
Every morning the burned edges should be rubbed 
off with a flannel cloth. 

It is always better to fill and trim a lamp by day- 
light—never while it is lighted or near another hghted 
lamp or a gas jet, bearing in mind the importance of 
keeping the filler away from any flame. A lighted 
lamp should not be allowed to remain in a draught, 
as it is liable to smoke. After the “run around” 
lamps have been filled, the chimneys washed and put 
on the shelf, take pieces of light weight paper and roll 
in the form of a chimney, and slip over chimney and 
lamp. It will protect from dust and flies, and when 
the lamps are lighted one will be rewarded by finding 
them as clear and bright as when first put in order. 

As to the selection of lamp shades, a writer of 
evident experience and good taste in such matters, 
wisely makes the following instructive comment : 

“In buying the lamp shade, select one with the 
colors most becoming to the tone of the room and 
your own complexion. For the brunette who is a 
great deal at the worktable, reading or sewing, a 
pretty shade of yellow will enhance ‘her charms, and 
for the blonde or brown haired woman old rose is 
always becoming. Red is a cozy light and often 
makes a plain room attractive. Old rose, terra cotta 
and other of the soft colors are selected for the 


—Deborah. 
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A NEAT BASKET. 


A neat basket for waste paper may be made from 
the wicker cover of a demijohn, the inside glass of 
which has become broken. With a sharp knife, cut 
the upright splits in an even line around the base of 
the neck of the demijohn, also cut off the handle; 
remove the wicker casing by further shattering the 
glass. Now unplait the wicker for a distance of 
three inches from the top leaving the upright splits 
extending that distance. Moisten these and soak 
the strips of willow which have been unwound from 
them in hot water. Now bend the uprights down 
inside, carefully, to avoid breaking and weave them 
in and out in the wicker below them. This prevents 
raveling. To further strengthen your unique basket, 
weave the strips of willow, already soaking in warm 
water, evenly over and in the edge at thetop. When 
the basket is dry, split it, and put a ribbon of bright 
color around the upper part, tying it with a pretty bow. 

—Mrs. J. W. B. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF QUILTING. 
“ Coverlets whose perfect white 

Showed like an April daisy on the grass.” 

HE silk and velvet confections 
with their ruffles of lace and 
linings of satin, are the evolu- 
tionized quilts of our grand- 
mothers. Just as the gilded 
and upholstered chair of to-day 
stands for the splint bottom of 
Colonial days. In the rural 
districts “ patchwork” still be- 
guiles the leisure hours of the 
good housewife and her 
daughters, and such terms as 

the “ Rising Star,” “ Fence Row,” “ Rose of Sharon,” 

suggest different geometrical designs of colored cali- 
coes on a white ground. Many old ladies take 
pleasure in piecing quilts of fine woolen and silk for 
the beds of their grandchildren. And they delight to 
look over the quilts that they have pieced when their 
eyes were bright, and they need not call on the little 
ones to thread grandma’s needle. Listening to their 
aged prattle that has grown strangely childlike, we 
hear of dames and damsels who once wore the frocks 
like the pieces in the quilts. And if one is sufficiently 

interested to lead the dear old ladies on, sometimes a 

choice bit of romance is unfolded with the quilts, told 

in the speaker’s quaint style, which vividly recalls 
those days of long ago when hope was young in 
hearts long since turned to dust. 

As grandmother smoothes her wrinkled fingers 
over the faded and worn patchwork, made before she 
was married, many tender memories and affections 
come to her mind. 

The faded patchwork is to her what the faded 
roses, the package of letters tied with blue ribbon, 
love’s own color, is to the belle of to-day. It leads 
to the dreamland of “might have been.” I recollect 
as a child seeing a young lady busily sewing away, 
piecing quilt after quilt. I wondered why, like 
Oliver Twist, she was always wanting more, when 
her mother had all that was needed, but it was 
whispered to me that she was a going to be married 
and the quilts were a part of her setting out. 

In the good old days we hear so much about, the 
more quilts, the finer the quilting and the smaller 
the pieces, the more capable the girl. 

In regard to the art exhibited in the form and color 
combinations of the quilts of the past, there can not 
much be said that is favorable. Some combine 
colors in the sharpest contrast. Red and green, blue 
and yellow. Whether it is that our ancestors lacked 
an artistic taste it is hard to say, but certainly they 
did not show it in their quilts. 

There is something attractive to every true woman 
at some time in her life about making quilts. It may 
be the tufted comfortables of cheese cloth, which are 
So pretty and so quickly made, or one for the babies’ 
crib of dainty bits of silk, lined with silk of a solid 


shade; or the combinations of woolen fabric, that 
in their rich coloring reminds one of autumn leaves. 
The fancy may not strike her until she becomes a 
grandmother, old and infirm. The hours are a task 
to get through, but with her workbasket by her side 
filled to overflowing with scraps, she passes away the 
time with her quilt blocks, and feels she is yet of 
some use in this work-a-day world of ours. 

Quilt making of the most practical kind is to a 
great extent confined to the wives and daughters of 
the rural districts. The work enters into their social 
life, to the extent that when the quilt is ready to be 
quilted, the young women of the neighborhood are 
invited to spend the day. And their nimble fingers 
keep busy as their tongues as they ply the small 
stitches with speed and neatness. A good dinner 
is prepared to refresh the busy ones, and at night the 
beaux appear in time for supper and to take the quilt 
out of the frame. A social time, sometimes a dance 
follows. 

One good mother has a coverlet in white and navy 
blue. which she values very highly because her 
mother wove it. The woof is of woolen and the warp 
of cotton, a hand loom was used, and it is a marvel 
how she managed to make the design so perfect. 
The right and wrong side show up differently, like 
an ingrain carpet, but both are pretty. 

I recall some other coverlets woven in red and 
white and red and blue which were marvels of skill, 
made by the same hands, long since turned to dust. 
The coverlets have also outlived their usefulness, but 
are preserved for old associations’ sake and as ex- 


amples of homemade weaving. 
—Clara B. Miller. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


435. Putting glass in hot water, not hot water in or on 
glass, to prevent it from cracking. 

436. Filling a glass with hot liquid, by setting it ona 
foided cloth that has been wet in hot water, and putting a 
spoon in the glass. 

437. Rubbing lamp wicks, instead of cutting them. 

438. Washing tables with weak borax-water, and rub- 
bing with a flannel moistened with turpentine and sweet 
oil, half and half. 

439. A little lemon juice on strawberries, with the pow- 
dered sugar. 

440. Washing chandeliers in hot, weak soda-water, 
then in weak ammonia-water, scrubbing with a stiff brush. 

441. Rubbing slate with a smooth piece of pumice, and 
polishing with rotten stone. 

442. Washing white silk in suds (hot) of a good white 
soap, rubbing well, and repeating the washing, if neces- 
sary, then rinsing in lukewarm water, and drying carefully. 

443. Polishing steel knives, by rubbing with brick dust, 
mixed with a little baking soda. 

444. Putting paper bags over fruit cans, if the closet is 
not very dark. 


Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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THE ART OF COOKERY.* 
A Clear Explanation of its Underlying Principles. 


ANY of the so-called 
housekeepers’ guides 
and instruction books 
are defective in some 
way; either pitching 
their key too high or 
too low, so to speak, 
for the best interests 
of those whom they 
honestly desire and in- 
tend to serve. But the 
author of this book, 
writing evidently from 
a delicate comprehen- 
sion of the needs and 
deficiencies of the young 
housewife, as well as 

from thorough knowledge of her subject, has pre- 
pared a volume (already favorably noticed in these 
columns) which might well be made a part of every 
household library. 

The book is divided into six parts, which treat of 
these topics: Marketing, Food Materials, Methods 
of Cooking, Mixing, Seasoning, Serving and Garnish- 
ing. The first portion relates to the selection of food 
materials, of which the following instructions regard- 
ing the choice of poultry will serve as a sample : 

To Select Poultry. 

A moderate sized turkey is more apt to be young than 
a larger one, and a hen is preferable to a gobbler, being 
generally plumper, fatter, and more delicate in flavor. 
The legs of a turkey should be black and smooth, and 
the breastbone soft and pliable. If the legs are rough, 
the breastbone hard and the skin tough, the turkey is old. 
When turkeys or other fowls are fresh the eyes are bright 
and full and the feet and legs limber. The breast of a 
goose should be plump and white, the feet yellow and 
flexible. If the windpipe is soft, the goose is young. 
Capons are the greatest delicacies known in the poultry 
line, as they retain the tenderness of young chickens 
while having the size and flavor of mature fowls. To 
judge the age of a chicken, press the finger on the breast- 
bone at the point toward the tail; if the bone is soft and 
pliable, the chicken is young. Poultrythat is dark and 
slimy is stale and unfit for food. 

In the introduction to the second part, relating to 
food materials, the author makes this statement, 
which might well be engraved in letters of gold upon 
the walls of every kitchen : “ It is quite as important 
to know how to take care of food materials as it is 
to select them, and in a majority of homes the loss 
incurred through ignorance or carelessness in this 
respect is very great. Consequently every house- 
keeper should be acquainted with the best methods 


* THe ART OF Cookery. A Manual for Homes and Schools. 
By Emma P. Ewing, superintendent of the Chautauqua School of 
Cookery, formerly professor of Domestic Economy in the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, and of Household Science in Purdue Uni. 
versity, Indiana. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


of taking care of all kinds of food materials before 
and after they have been cooked so as to avoid waste 
in this direction. Ignorance in selecting, caring for, 
and preparing their food materials has impoverished, 
and is impoverishing many families.” 

In the matter of keeping meats and similar articles 
before they are cooked, the author takes a position 
radically different from the teachings of some high 
authorities on the subject; but it must be admitted 
that her sensible, plain, logical reasons are peculiarly 
convincing. All kinds of meat and poultry, she says, 
‘should be kept ina cool, dry atmosphere and should 
be suspended from hooks in such a manner as not to 
rest against anything. The choicest portion of the 
fowl or joint of meat should, when suspended, hang 
lowest ; therefore turkeys, chickens, etc., should be 
hung by the feet and a leg of lamb, mutton, or other 
animal, by the shank bone. It is unsafe to keep veal 
or fresh pork any length of time, and both meats are 
better to be cooked while fresh. A turkey can safely 
hang three or four days in a cool, dry atmosphere, 
but chickens and other fowls do not improve after 
hanging twenty-four hours. Of course, in a well- 
ventilated ice chamber the time they can be allowed 
to hang without detriment, may be lengthened con- 
siderably.” 

One of the drawbacks of the modern refrigerator 
is indicated in this suggestive way: “Milk and 
cream should be kept apart from all foods that emit 
odors, and should be closely covered. Butter also 
should be kept where it cannot absorb odors, and, if 
kept in large quantities, should be covered with 
brine, or with several inches of dry salt. A great 
deal of milk, cream and butter is ruined by being put 
in a refrigerator or closet with a variety of other 
articles whose odors are quickly absorbed.” This is 
a truth which has been very many times stated, with 
perhaps equal force and directness: but no observ- 
ing person can doubt the necessity for thus adding 
“line upon line and precept upon precept.” 

As illustrating the thorough, direct manner adopted 
in all of her teaching, quotation may be made of a 
subject which at first thought would possibly be re- 
garded of too simple a nature to require any special 
training ; yet here are some very helpful instructions : 
To Prepare Bread and Cracker Crumbs. 

Different kinds of crumbs are required for different 
purposes. To prepare crumbs for stuffing meats, poultry, 
etc., remove the crust from a loaf of stale bread, break 
the loaf in the middle, and rub the jagged or rough edges 
against each other until the bread is rubbed into tolerably 
fine crumbs. Crumbs for scalloping meats, oysters, fish, 
etc., should be prepared in the same manner as those for 
stuffing meats and poultry, and should then be rubbed 
through a coarse sieve. To prepare crumbs that are to be 
used in frying, take pieces of dry bread, crusts or crack- 
ers, lay upon a molding board, and with a rolling pin 
crush and roll them into very fine crumbs. Sift before 
using. 

The annual coal bill is always an important item in 
the family expenses, but very generally it would be 
considerably reduced if the instructions given by 
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Mrs. Ewing regarding the management of a coal fire 
were universally followed. They are so excellent 
that space is given to reproduce all she has to say on 
the subject : 

“To start a fresh coal fire in a range, lay in a suf- 
ficent quantity of dry kindlings, add a little coal, 
open the drafts and light the kindlings. Be careful to 
have the kindlings burning briskly, and the coal well 
ignited, before any more coal is added, and also not 
to let the fire get under too great headway before the 
dampers are closed. Only a small quantity of coal 
should be put on at atime, and when it is fairly ignited 
more should be added, until the requisite degree of 
heat is obtained. When a steady, continuous heat 
is wanted for baking, the front damper should be 
closed, or nearly so, and an occasional sprinkle of 
fresh coal added to the fire. The fire box should 
never be packed so full of coal as to cause the 
griddles and top of the stove to growred hot. When 
the fire is not wanted for active use in cooking, a little 
coal should be put on and all the dampers closed. 
Unless the stove is perfectly airtight, which is seldom 
the case, it will, when thus closed, burn slowly and 
reduce the coal to ashes, leaving scarcely any cin- 
ders or clinkers ; and when fresh coal is put on and 
the dampers are opened, the fire will be bright and 
clear and ready for use in a few minutes. It is very 
important in the management of a coal fire to avoid 
exposing the live coal to the air, or keeping too 
strong a draft on the stove. Exposure of burning 
coal to the air deadens and turns it to cinders in a 
short time, and when the draft is very strong it 
causes a greater combustion of fuel than is neces- 
sary, carries off heat that should be utilized, and soon 
fills the stove with clinkers.” 

Attention is called to the fact that, while at first 
glance the methods of cooking seem almost innumer- 
able, upon careful examination it will be found that 
there are only four, namely: broiling, baking, boil- 
ing and frying. All other methods are merely nomi- 
nal, being modifications, variations, or combinations 
of these four primary methods. It will also be found 
upon examination that the action going on within 
the article being cooked is very similar in character, 
whether the article is being broiled, baked, boiled or 
fried. But the flavor and digestibility, as well as the 
nutritive value of various articles of food are very 
dilterently affected by the different methods of 
cooking. 

Premising that broiling is one of the most perfect 
methods of cooking many articles of food, the writer 
goes on to describe how the work may be readily 
done, without special appliances. “Where much 
broiling is to be done,” she says, “a charcoal burner 
is very desirable ; but the light wire broiler or toaster 
that opens and closes with hinges and can be held 
in the hand—of which nearly all shapes and sizes 
are manufactured—is so convenient and so admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose that it is difficult to 
imagine how any one who understands the ele- 
mentary principles of cooking, and knows anything 


about the management of a fire, should care to seek 

an easier or a better method of broiling for the 
average family than that afforded by an ordinary 
range or cook stove and a wire broiler. With one of 
these broilers, which can be held in the hand and 
turned quickly, at pleasure, any article of food that 
it is advisable to broil can, when the fire is in proper 
condition, be broiled over the fire in a common 
range or cook stove in about as perfect a manner as 
it is possible to broil food.” 

Then follow these instructions regarding the proc- 
ess: “ Have a clear, bright fire in the range. Open 
the main damper so as to create a good draft and 
allow the escape of smoke or gas. Remove one of 
the front griddles, and place the article to be broiled 
in the broiler, and over the open griddle hole. Turn 
the broiler frequently to keep the meat from burning, 
to prevent the juice from being forced through seared 
surfaces by the heat, and to allow it to cook evenly 
on both sides. If the drippings from the fat of the 
meat create a blaze, withdraw the broiler an instant 
until the blaze subsides. A deep cover laid over the 
meat will retain the heat and facilitate the broiling. 
When the fire becomes dull, if coal is used, add a 
sprinkle of fresh coal, replace the griddle, and use 
the other end of the stove, which, having been pro- 
tected from the air, will be fresh and bright. . . Fresh 
meats should not be seasoned before they are put to 
broil, or while broiling; neither should the surface 
be cut or broken during the process of broiling. The 
juices are extracted and the meat rendered dry and 
tasteless by such practices.” 

Speaking of boiling, which she defines as the term 
applied to the cooking of articles in water after it 
has reached the boiling point, the author makes 
some statements which may be new to the average 
housewife, in the following sentences: “ When the 
density of water is increased by the addition of salt 
or sugar or some other substances, it retains heat 
longer, and requires a higher temperature to make it 
boil; but on mountains, or where the pressure of the 
atmosphere is lessened by any cause, it boils at a 
lower temperature. The thermometer shows that 
under ordinary conditions, at the level of the sea, 
water boils at 212 degrees, and that after it has 
reached the boiling point and begins to escape in 
steam, it is only a waste of fuel to increase the heat 
of the fire. The water will evaporate or pass off in 
steam more rapidly by the additon of more heat, but 
it will grow no hotter, and articles immersed in it 
will cook no sooner by being rapidly boiled.” 

Touching on the philosophy of boiling fish, meats, 
and poultry, the author would have them immersed 
in boiling water, and boiled rapidly for from two to 
ten minutes, dropping then to a simmer, “at which 
temperature the water should be held as uniformly 
as possible until the process of cooking is finished.” 
The reason for such mode of procedure is simply 
this: “ When a piece of meat is plunged into boiling 
water the outer part contracts, the albumen, which is 
nearer the surface coagulates, and the internal juices 
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are kept from escaping into the water by which it is 
surrounded, or from being diluted and weakened by 
the absorption of water through the pores of the 
flesh. And the very reason that should induce us to 
place meats in boiling water and boil them rapidly 
for a few minutes should deter us, if we gave the 
matter any thought, from continuing the rapid boil- 
ing. The coagulating and hardening process, which 
is desirable for the outside of the meat, any one can 
see at a glance, is undesirable when it is no longer 
necessary to form a coating or barrier for the preser- 
vation of its juices and flavors. Therefore, after 
meat has been cooked rapidly for a short time, the 
remainder of the cooking should be done gently, by 
simmering, so that it can go on gradually through 
the agency of the natural moisture of the flesh being 
converted into steam or vapor by the heat. For 
meat when properly cooked—whether on a spit, in 
an oven, or submerged in boiling liquid—is cooked 
mainly by its own steam. And the skill of a cook 
consists to a great extent in knowing how to regulate 
and temper the heat.” 

Mrs. Ewing would apply the same idea in the cook- 
ing of cereals, including grains and grain products of 
all kinds. In reference to these, she says with 
energy: “Oatmeal, rolled wheat, hominy and other 
cereals, when sent to table, as they generally are, in 
a half-raw, sloppy or slimy condition, are not in- 
viting articles of diet, and if eaten at all are eaten 
under protest and without relish. Yet when properly 
cooked and served, any one of them will make as 
delicious a breakfast or supper dish as can be desired. 
The general idea,” she proceeds to say, “is that the 
cereals can be cooked in from ten to thirty minutes, 
and most of them are served after they have been 
cooked about that length of time. All cereals, how- 
ever, are much finer flavored and more digestible when 
thoroughly cooked—in fact, thorough cooking is the 
main point to be observed in the preparation of 
cereals for the table—and this necessitates cooking 
them slowly, in a proper quantity of liquid, for a con- 
siderable length of time. If liquid has to be added 
during the process of cooking, or has to be drained 
off, after the grain is thoroughly cooked, some of the 
fine flavor is lost, and the result of such improper 
methods is generally an insipid mess, instead of a 
savory and appetizing dish.” . 

While the amount of time necessary for the proper 
cooking of cereals depends greatly upon their nat- 
ure and the manner in which they have been pre- 
pared, she submits the following list of “ approxi- 
mate times” required for some of the standard 
sorts: Farina, half an hour; coarse hominy, six to 
ten hours; fine hominy, cracked wheat and coarse 
oatmeal, three to six hours; rolled wheat, barley or 
oats, one hour. 

Plain practical suggestions of this nature run 
through the 377 pages of the book, but these may 
serve as a sample. Practical recipes in abundance, 
in fact a rather bewildering richness of them, are 
scattered through the volume, of which a half-dozen, 


chosen at random, will serve as indication of the 
volume’s wealth. 
To Stew Beets. 

Wash, parboil an hour, rub off the skin, cut in slices, 
putin a stewpan, cover with broth or water, add a lump 
of butter rolled in flour, simmer till tender, and season 
with salt and pepper. 

To Stew Dried Plums. 

Wash the plums and soak them over night, or for six or 
eight hours, in cold water, then put to cook in the water in 
which they were soaked, and let them simmer gently for 
two hours. Sweeten to taste and simmer for five minutes 
longer. Serve hot orcold. If the plums are very sour, 
they will be improved by mixing with them an equal quan- 
tity of prunes or seedless raisins. 

Clear Soup. 

To four cupfuls of simple or compound stock add one 
cupful of lean, raw beef cut in dice or small pieces, one 
egg beaten with one cupful of cold water, and one table- 
spoonful of meat caramel. Mix all well together in a 
saucepan, bring slowly to boiling point, and simmer half 
an hour. Strain through several folds of cheese cloth, 
season to taste, and serve. 

Cream of Chicken. 

Cook together in a saucepan one tablespoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add two cupfuls of 
chicken broth and simmer five minutes. Put in two cup- 
fuls of thin, sweet cream, heat to boiling point, and serve. 
Puree of Sorrel. 

Boil a quart of sorrel until tender, then drain and rub 
through a sieve. Cook together a tablespoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour, add it to the sorrel and 
four cupfuls of chicken, veal or beef broth. Let simmer 
five minutes, season to taste, and serve. A cupful of 
sweet cream may be added, if liked, just before the purée 
is taken from the fire. 

White Sauce. 

Cook together two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour, add one cupful of white soup stock, simmer five 
minutes, add one cupful of sweet cream, heat to the boil- 
ing point, season, and serve. 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 


That clover tea purifies the blood, clears the complexion 
and removes pimples, and that dried clover may be used 
for the tea. 

That a salad should never be mixed until time to serve, 
and that the body and dressing should be kept in a cool 
place before needed for use. 


That in boiling for soup stock, the meat should be put 
into cold water, covering the kettle tightly, and letting the 
stock simmer gently until the meat falls from the bones. 


That in stewing meats, the water should be boiling when 
the meat is put into it. The intense heat causes the pores 
to close immediately, and thus keeps the juice in the meat. 

That elder-flower water is an excellent and simple wash 
for the skin, and may be made by placing the blossoms 
only in an enameled saucepan and covering with cold 
water. 


That silver, polished and rubbed with a piece of lemon, 
washed and thoroughly dried, will not only keep clean 
longer than with the ordinary cleansing, but will have a 
white brilliancy so much to be desired. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria! 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Summer Studies. 


Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 
When the great Teacher of all glorious things 

Passes in hourly light before thy door? 


There is a greater book unrolling now; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of heaven, 

All veined and dewed and gemmed with wondrous signs, 
To which a healing, mystic power is given. 


Now is the glorious resurrection time, 

When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth; 
Behold the yearly miracle complete— 

God hath created a new heaven and earth. 


No tree that wants its joyful garments now, 
No flower but hastes his bravery to don ; 
God bids thee to this marriage feast of joy, 
Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. 


Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show— 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be 

With thy last year’s dry flower stalk and dead leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree ? 


Cease, cease to ¢hink and be content to ée; 

Swing safe at anchor in fair nature's bay ; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 

Let God's sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Soarnwith the birds and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seedy grass in fringy play; 

Sail with the cloud, wave with the dreaming pine, 
And float with nature all the livelong day. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of time— 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 
It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


August AGAIN WE QUOTE that blind lover of 
Days. nature, Rowland E. Robinson, whose 

pictures are so faithful and at the same 
time so charming. Thus he writes: The trees are 
dark with ripened leafage ; out of the twilight of the 
woodside glow the declining disks of wild sunflowers 


and shine the rising constellations of asters. The 
meadow sides are gay with unshorn fringes of 
golden-rod and willow-herb, and there in the corners 
of the gray fences droop the heavy clusters of elder- 
berries, with whose purple juice the flocking robins 
and the young grouse, stealing from the shadowed 
copses along this belt of shade, dye their bills. 

The brook trails its attenuated thread out of the 
woodland gloom to gild its shallow ripples with sun- 
shine and redden them with the inverted flames of 
the cardinals that blaze on the sedgy brink Here the 
brown mink prowls with her lithe cubs, all unworthy 
yet of the trapper’s skill, but tending toward it with 
growth accelerated by full feasts of pool-impounded 
minnows. Here, too, the raccoon sets the print of 
his footsteps on the muddy shores as he stays his 
stomach with frogs and sharpens his appetite with 
the hot sauce of Indian turnip while he awaits the 
setting of his feast in the cornfields. The hounds 
are more impatient than he for the opening of his 
midnight revel, and tug at their chains and whimper 
and bay when they hear his querulous call trembling 
through the twilight. They are even fooled to me- 
lodiously mournful protest when their ears catch the 
shriller quaver of the screech owl’s note. 

The woodcock skulks in the bordering alders, and 
when forced to flight does so with a stronger wing 
than when a month ago his taking off was first 
legally authorized. Another month will make him 
worthier game ; and then, too, the ruffed grouse need 
not be spared a shot, as full grown and strong of 
pinion he bursts from cover ; nor need the wood duck, 
now but a vigorous bunch of pin feathers, be let go 
untried or unscathed, when from his perch on a 
slanted log or out of a bower of rushes he breaks into 
the upper air with startling flutter of wings and 
startled squeak of alarm. 

Summer wanes, flowers fade, bird songs falter to 
mournful notes of farewell; but while regretfully we 
mark the decline of these golden days, we remember 
with a thrill of expectation that they slope to the 
golden days of autumn, wherein the farmer garners 
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his latest harvest, the sportsman his first worthy 
harvest ; and that to him that waits, come all things, 
and even though he waits long, may come the best. 
x 
AFTER HIS BLOOD, that which a man can next give out 
of himself is a tear.—Lamartine. 
+ + + 
**A Dog’s 
Life.’’ 


“ SHE LEADS that man a regular dog’s 
life, and no mistake.” This was the 
verdict, audibly expressed and audibly 
approved, as an ill-assorted couple left the street car 
in company. She was an exaggerated specimen of 
the ‘“‘new woman ;” he an example of the “ old man,” 
meek, modest, evidently under inexorable discipline. 
They were quite alone ; and while he faithfully, as 
became a loyal servitor, attended to the convenience 
of his queenly companion, his services received no 
other recognition than an occasional impatient com- 
mand, expressed or implied. A few days later the 
same couple boarded the same car at the same point, 
and left it as before. This time the woman had an 
object for her affectionate regard and her solicitous 
concern. It was a pet dog, jacketed, beribboned, 
petted, and even publicly kissed, while fondly gath- 
ered beneath the ample arm of his affectionate mis- 
tress! But the husband, he of the meek aspect and 
the wistful, pathetic eye, sat aside, less observed, 
more grudgingly recognized, of even smaller relative 
importance than before. No, it was a mistake; the 
commenter of the previous day was in error. His 
was not the dog’s life ! 

¢ + 

Josu BILLINGs said: “If a man wants to find out the 
utter weakness of money let him try to hire a double tooth 
to stop aching.” 


The Ir HAS SOMETIMES been commented 
French upon that the French language con- 
Home Life. tains no word the equivalent of 
“home,” in the sense in which it is 


most used and most beloved by us. The reason for 
this absence becomes more apparent as we study the 
methods of life in the two countries. A language 
naturally contains only those words for which its 
people have use, and there can be very little of the 
“home” life or spirit among the working people of 
France, as will be better shown by quoting the words 
of a recent visitor to that country, who carefully 
studied the various conditions relating to the social 
interests of the working classes: ‘The absence of 
home life,’’ he says, “ strikes a foreigner very forcibly. 
It is merely stating a self-evident fact, to say that the 
industrial system has crowded out the home. Hus- 
band and wife each go out to their daily labors. It 
is absolutely necessary for the wife to add her earn- 
ings to the family fund. Even the birth of a child 
only means an absence of five or six weeks from 
work. The infants are sent, immediately after birth, 
long distances into the country to be reared. The 
families are small; usually, there are from one to 


three children. A French workingman never invites 
you to his home. He asks you to spend the evening, 
with himself and wife, at some café. This is not a 
lack of hospitality. The place where the couple live 
is likely to be only one or two small rooms, used for 
sleeping apartments. If you suggest the idea of a 
married woman staying at home to rear the children 
and keep house, the Frenchman looks at you in 
amazement. There isn’t any housekeeping to do. 
Food is bought ready cooked at the shops, and the 
social entertainment centers around the cafés. They 
simply don’t consider the possibility of keeping their 
children at home. The absence of home life ap- 
parently does not make them unhappy. At any rate, 
their present custom appears to them the only 
feasible one, and they don’t see the use of discussing 
some ‘impossible’ plan followed in other countries.” 


Mr. Bi_ttus—Don’t you believe it’s true, John, that a 
person partakes to a considerable extent of the nature of 
the creatures he eats? 


Mr. Billus—No. I've been eating fish all my life and I 
can’t swim a stroke.—Chicago Tribune. 


In View SOME ONE has suggested that the 
of divorce courts would have less to do 


Matrimony. in this country if we were to adopt the 
simple customs in vogue in South 
Africa. The savage tribes have a peculiar ceremony 


which they put the matrimonial candidate through 
previous to his entering the holy state. His hands 
are tied up in a bag containing fire ants for two 
hours. If he bears unmoved the torture of their 
stings he is considered qualified to cope with the 
nagging and daily jar and fret of married life. Such 
a man would make an admirable husband. He 
would not be upset by the thoughts of a spring bon- 
net or grow irritable every time the steak was over- 
done. The idea of having a patience trial for those 
about to marry is one that civilized people might 
adopt. But, alas, for the rarity of June weddings in 
that day! 
© @ 

PINEAPPLES, either raw or cooked, are said to be excel- 

lent for people with weak throats. 


For A Boy, not at all bad at heart, but 
Fathers and who had fallen under bad influences, 
Mothers. was talking with a friendly business 
man about the difficulty which he ex- 

perienced in getting a place to work, when the latter 
in a plain but kind way said to him: “Now, young 
man, I want to talk plainly to you, as I happen to 
know more of your habits and associations than you 
suspect. In the first place you are immoral—a very 
black mark against anybody. Then you frequent 
saloons and pool rooms, and while you may not get 
intoxicated, take an occasional glass of stimulating 
beverages. The other night, going home unusu- 
ally late, I saw you coming out of a barroom with 
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several others, and I overheard obscene and profane 
language. Do you think a business man, seeing you 
in such company at night, would look with favor 
upon your application for a job, if you should make 
one?” “ Well, I don’t know,” replied the boy, some- 
what crestfallen, “but can’t a boy have any fun?” 
“Tf that’s what you call fun,” continued the merchant, 
“you can’t have it and keep a good job, too. They 
don’t go together. Instead of spending your even- 
ings as stated, supposing you should go to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms, where you can 
read, play games and associate with many boys who 
do have jobs and know how to keep them. The 
business men pay their money to support these 
rooms and a boy who frequents them and behaves 
himself makes a good impression upon them. Be- 
sides you have a good home, and I think you could 
spend a good deal of time there profitably. One 
thing is sure, if you don’t place any value upon your- 
self, others will not. If you are anxious to do better, 
try the plan I have outlined and see if you can’t 
get work.” It is related that the boy did try, found 
no difficulty in getting work, and developed into an 
upright and prosperous young man. It was all due 
to the true and kindly yet frank and searching words 
of a man who had but a passing interest in the 
particular boy whom he saved. In this case the 
parents of the boy may not have been at all in fault ; 
but it is an unfortunate truth that in vastly too many 
cases parents leave to others just this duty. It is 
first of all a parental duty, and in most cases, if not 
discharged by the parents, it goes unfulfilled or is 
delivered from the bench in a court of justice, after 
parental neglect and vicious associations have borne 
their natural fruit. 
+ 

SHE (waiting in the hall)—Did you see father, George ? 

He (excitedly)—I did, but I must go. Goodby! 

She—What’s the matter? Stop and tell me all. You 
asked him for my hand. What did he say? 

He (taking out his watch and glancing at it)—He gave 
me just two minutes to get out of the house !—Wonder. 


No Room WHY NOT, INDEED? The average 
for man likes to see a good picture of him- 
Argument, 


self in the uniform of a Knight Temp- 
lar, a Mason, or the Grand Army, and 
there is no sort of doubt that it proves a source of 
pride and inspiration to him. So it may be quite 
possible that thege is more than a suggestion in the 
following clipping, even though temperance societies 
may not adopt the scheme as one of the approved 
methods of their work: “A woman in Salemville, 
Pa., determined that her husband should know how 
he looked when he was drunk. She knew how he 
looked well enough, and needed not that any man 
should tell her. Her children also knew by sad ex- 
perience, but the man himself had a very imperfect 
idea of the state of his case. So once, when he came 
home and fell into a maudlin slumber, she sent for a 
photographer to come forthwith, and on his arrival 


ordered him to photograph her husband as he sat in 
the chair. The photographer did his work, and did 
it well; and when the photograph was finished and 
laid beside the husband's plate at breakfast it was a 
revelation, and the sobered gentleman experienced a 
decidedly new sensation. There was no need of ex- 
planation ; the thing explained itself. There was no 
chance for contradiction ; the sun tells nolies. There 
was noroom for argument; a reform has taken place.” 


““YOH'LL TEK NoTUS,” said Uncle Eben, “dat de man 
who talks big "bout whut he has done an’ whut he’s gwine 
ter do, am invari’bly doin’ nuffin tall at dis partic’lar 
time.”—Washington Star. 

* 2 > 


The ALONG THE LINE of thought suggested 
Modern by Miss Banfield, just quoted, comes an 
Woman. emphatic declaration and warning from 

one of the Boston daily papers, which is 
worthy of being reprinted almost entire in these 
pages, so adequately does it sense the condition 
which prevails, not only in the “modern Athens,” 
but in many other cities of our country, and perhaps 
even outside the cities. It is the Boston Herald 
which earnestly says: The women of to-day are in 
great need of repose. A period of inanition, of heal- 
thy stupidity, would be a blessing to thousands of 
alert, nerve-tearing women, who are trying to keep 
at the head of the procession, without any regard for 
the effect it will have on the future condition of the 
species. This constant struggle to be in evidence, to 
cultivate their tastes, to be self-supporting, to create 
a position for themselves, to gain a “higher educa- 
tion,” is literally burning the candle at both ends, if 
not physically and morally cutting their own throats. 
In theory, nothing can be more admirable than this 
development of ambition in womankind; in actual 
practice, it is slowly but surely wrecking her, by 
changing the original scheme of nature. No one 
wishes to deny woman’s mentality, or to belittle the 
intellectual feats which she has accomplished since 
the present craze for equality began to rage, but there 
have been strong and brilliant women in every age, 
and it is nothing novel for them to shine, only now 
the aggregation has increased until the exception is 
the rule. As though to exhibit this new power to do 
whatever man can do, she has plunged headlong into 
nearly every avenue of labor, and hung out a shingle 
in all the professions, arts and sciences, becoming 
the rival of her natural protector, who at first gal 
lantly draws to one side, and then rudely gives her 
no quarter. They are in the field together, and the 
best—wins. But this is not the case in point. 
The real danger to her lies in her misuse of this 
sudden freedom. She has, for example, rushed into 
club life with an enthusiasm that amounts to almost 
frenzy, seizing on the least excuse to flock with her 
kind, under the title of the club. It is as though she 
had determined to avenge her neglected sisters in 
past ages, and to show wicked men that her organiz- 
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ing ability was as capable astheirown. At all events, 
her resources are unbounded, for women’s clubs can 
be no longer counted, in fact, fresh ones start up 
every day, and the old ones live on forever. The re- 
sult of this excessive sociability has been the federa- 
tion of clubs, and, if the truth were spoken, that dig- 
nity has only added fuel to the flame. A writer on 
this subject recently had the hardihood to declare 
that women were being clubbed to death, that so 
much of their vital force was expended in conducting 
the business of the least important organization, it 
was most likely there would be a new disease called 
clubbitis ere the twentieth century dawned. It is 
the greatest pity that human nature should be so fond 
of what is “new,” otherwise many good things would 
not be run into the ground as they are, and lovely 
woman would not be “the wreck” she says she is. 
Instead of continually rushing along with the crowd, 
we advise her to try that “Jon repos” which includes 
less of the frills and more of the common sense of 
living, if her life is worth living at all. 


+ + 


There was a rich Miss Cholmondeley 

Who was not remarkably colmoldeley ; 
She had as many beaux 
As fingers and teaux 

But really, she was so holmondeley 
That none of them would propeaux. 


Polite 
Beggary. 


THERE MIGHT BE a new beatitude added 
to those which have come down to us 
from the teachings of the Saviour, run- 
ning something like this: “ Blessed are those who 
have nothing, for they shall not be the prey of beg- 
gars.” We do not mean the mendicants who ply 
their trade upon the streets, or present themselves in 
person at the doors of our houses; but the scarcely 
less annoying fashion, described in these comprehen- 
sive words, and for which there seems no available 
remedy: When “ my lady’s” mail is brought to her 
she finds hobnobbing with the announcements of fu- 
ture dinners, receptions and other social pleasures a 
circular, which comes from a professional whose call- 
ing will not be found in any directory, although he 
advertises far and wide. His business is thoroughly 
established, and managed with such a lamentable 
acuteness that, while he neithertoils nor spins, he 
reaps an income not to be despised. The clergyman, 
man of business, the successful or prosperous man or 
woman—everybody of any note or position—has 
probably at one time or another been perplexed and 
annoyed with the chaff from his mill, which grinds on 
unceasingly. He deserves no title, but I will recog- 
nize him here and call him the professional begging 
letter writer. Some one has said, “ Beggars specialize 
nowadays,” and those who have devoted themselves 
to this particular branch stand at the head of the beg- 
ging list, and are usually accomplished artists in their 
line. Their letters are as varied as the colors and po- 
sitions of the contents of a kaleidoscope. No time 


nor season is sacred from their intrusion. They find 
their way to the house of mourning, urging a special 
donation as a memorial of the precious dead. They 
follow weddings, births, balls and other festivities as 
a perpetual skeleton at the feast—a reminder that 
Lazarus is at the gate in an attitude of expectant re- 
ception. The published notice of rare jewels worn 
at the opera and other gatherings is only the keynote 
for the most barefaced appeals imaginable, for ‘the 
value of one jewel,” or the suggestion that a distracted 
sufferer, a possible suicide or starving family could 
be relieved by a portion of the goods which by the 
accident of birth or fortune belongs to those more 
favored. 
++ + + + 

“Ou, MAMMA,” said little Willie, as he made his first 
close inspection of a bicycle, *‘this machine has got rub- 
bers on to keep its wheels from getting wet! ”’—Phila- 


delphia Star. 


A AN INVENTION WHICH will be most 
New warmly welcomed in case it proves 
Disinfectant. practical is announced from Paris, 
where we are informed that a skillful 
chemist has devised a method for disinfecting the 
sick room by perfumes. He prepares especial 
sachets capable of diffusing the perfume with which 
they are charged in any kind of a receptacle; all that 
is needed is to place two of these sachets in a recep- 
tacle containing a little water. The perfume (essence 
of violet, rose, jessamine, etc.) is mixed with oxalo- 
saccharic acid and enclosed in a sachet that is colored 
white ; a second, colored blue, contains dry bicarbo- 
nate of soda. These substances mix when the 
sachets are soaked in water, liberating carbonic acid 
gas, which diffuses the perfume around the room. 
Sachets with oxygen asa basis can be prepared by 
placing powdered permanganate of potash in one 
and binoxide of barytum in the other. The process 
can be applied either in therapeutics or hygiene. 
The sachet has merely to be treated with medical 
essences or any volatile substance to set free a con- 
stant supply to saturate the atmosphere in which the 
patient lives. 

A SIMPLE DISINFECTANT to use in a sick room is made 
by putting some ground coffee in a saucer and in the cen- 
ter a small piece of camphor gum. Light the gum witha 
match. As the gum burns, allow the coffee to burn with 
it. The perfume is refreshing and healthful as well as 
inexpensive. 

Is there 
Danger 
in Fruit? 


A BrITISH WRITER, in a paper read not 
long since before a sanitary inspection 
association in his country, sounds a note 
of alarm which, while worthy of atten- 
tion, seems to the average lay mind quite too far- 
fetched and of too fine-drawn a theory to be accepted 


at its face value. This essayist, while admitting that 
as a food, “fruit is the most perfect union of the 
useful and the beautiful that the earth produces,” de 
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clares that it may become a medium for the spread 
of infectious diseases. He points out the fact that 
the countries that produce oranges, for example, are 
not those renowned for cleanliness, nor for a proper 
understanding of the science of disinfection, should 
such complaints as scarlet fever, measles or the chol- 
era be rife in the districts of production. So far as 
we are aware, it has not yet been demonstrated that 
the outer coating of our imported fruit is swarming 
with disease germs, nor does it seem that great dan- 
ger could be encountered from this source in the use 
of ripe and perfect fruit. A more likely complication 
is indicated by one of the London journals, which, in 
commenting upon the paper above mentioned, adds : 
“It would seem that fruits are the healthy preroga- 
tives of the rich only. Directly the poor housewife 
discovers the merits of oranges or bananas, she has 
to resort to one of the street barrows upon which 
costermongers retail such dainties. Almost all merit 
the fruits possessed has vanished by the time they 
are sold. They are too often in such an advanced 
state of decay that they are no longer nutritious, and 
to this drawback is added the risk, that in all prob- 
ability is a certainty, that they have during the night 
occupied a position in some poor garret, where, at 
any rate, there is foul air, and in many cases the fur- 
ther and more disastrous addition of infection.” 
Fortunately these conditions do not exist to the 
same degree in our more favored country ; though it 
should be a standing rule everywhere that no fruit is 
to be used which is not in a sound and perfect 
condition. 
+ + + 

THE YOUNG MAN was prematurely gray, and was not a 
little proud of it. 

“Looks quite poetic, don’t you think?” he could not 
forbear asking of the young woman he was calling on 

“It does remind me of a certain poem, | must admit,” 
said she. 

** And what poem is that ?’’ 

“When the frost is on the punkin.” 

And his hair went on whitening at a more rapid rate 
than ever.—Indianapolis Journal. 


+ + + 
As IT IS NOT OFTEN, perhaps, that our 
Others “cousins across the water,” the English, 
See Us. 


are disposed to praise American things, 
or to give our country the credit in a com- 
parative way to which it is entitled. But that this is 
sometimes done will be shown by the following ex- 
tract from an English publication: “The American 
cuisine undoubtedly surpasses our own in tastiness 
and variety. Before every meal blue points are 
served on crushed ice. To every person at table are 
placed six or seven little finger-shaped white china 
dishes, containing distracting donnes douches, such 
as olives, pistachio nuts, crisped walnuts, anchovies, 
dressed tomatoes, gherkins, etc. As you talk you 
nibble pleasantries between the courses. The Ameri- 
can women drink much less wine than we do at 
meals, though they are not above calling aloud for 


whisky cocktails at promiscuous hours of the day. 
The service at table is simply exquisite. Such dainty 
china! Such flowers! and.oh! the roses. Why do 
they have so much longer, greener stems than our 
own, and smell so far more potently sweet?” From 
one imputation in the above extract, Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING earnestly dissents. It is a fact which we 
must reluctantly admit that the use of intoxicating 
beverages is not confined to a single sex in this 
country; but we must decline to believe that any con- 
siderable number of reputable women in this country 
habitually “call aloud for whisky cocktails at pro- 
miscuous hours of the day.”” Our American women 
as a class are not at all of that sort. 


& 


FRESH MEAT should not be allowed to remain rolled in 
paper, for the paper will absorb the juices. Remove the 
paper and lay the meat on an earthen plate 


Nature’s Lover. 


He loves to lie beneath the sky 
When summer days are sweet, 

Where sunbeams play and branches sway, 
Apart from dust and heat; 

‘And silent see the honey- bee 

Flit by with burdened thighs, 

A busy thing of tireless wing 
And eager, argus eyes. 


He loves to hear the wren anear, 
The oriole above, 
The warbling thrush that bends the rush, 
The plaintive wild-wood dove 
Of every flower in mead and bower 
The mystic creed he knows, 
Why lilies grow as white as snow, 
And why so red the rose. 


His dearest books are fields and brooks, 
His sweetest song the sea; 
His store of gold the woods unfold 
Through autumn’s alchemy. 
Some beauty stil] on plain or hill 
His tender heart enchains 
When frost elves weave their wreaths, and leave 
Their etchings on the panes. 


Though like the flight of birds at night 
The wingéd years speed on, 
And eyes that brim with light grow dim 
And ruddy cheeks grow wan, 
He still doth dream of dale and stream 
Where lovingly he trod; 
Who so hath been to nature kin, 
Must needs be near to God. 
—The Congregationalist. 


Miss MARIE DEVOE (at the cooking school)—Do you 
mean to say, chef, that we must put our bare hands into 
the dough ? 

Professor Tartopommes—Sairtainly, m’mselle. 

Miss Marie Devoe—Perhaps that is why I failed wit) 
my bread last time. My gleves seemed rather in the way 
—Christian Secretary. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


MY BABY. 

What shall I call her when we meet ? 

She knew no other name on earth 
Than that which mothers find so sweet ; 

Though words be cold and little worth, 
“ Our baby ” seemed a name complete. 
But now, so many years have flown 

Since from my tearful gaze she passed, 
How shall I in the great unknown, 

Where all is new, and strange, and vast— 
How shall I there reclaim my own? 
What sweet, rare title does she bear? 

For when I meet her on that shore, 
Grown wise and great as she is fair, 

“ My baby,” I can say no more, 
For I shall be the infant there.—Globe Democrat. 

HOUSE NERVES. 

Many of our overtaxed women are unconsciously 
the victims of the above disease, which is the latest 
name invented by the medical staff for the peculiarly 
depressing set of diseases which prevail among 
women who stay at home too much. Goop House- 
KEEPING says the discovery of the novel malady is 
due to a journal devoted to science, and it is a mark 
of unusual and undoubted condescension that the 
name of the disease should be so simple and so 
easily understood. Merely as “house nerves” we 
can regard the ailment with some complacency ; but 
for all that it is not a thing to be laughed at. All 
over Europe the rush of existence is playing havoc 
with our sensitive cerebro-spinal fibres. We recog- 
nize all the symptoms which the inventors of ‘ house 
nerves” describe as quite common in America to- 
day. They are “low spirits and brooding,” much 
irritability, and a general “ morbid habit” of mind. 
“Women,” we read, “especially women who are 
delicate and afraid to go out owing to the weather, 
are those who suffer most from this malady. They 
have a way of imagining that something awful is 
happening to their husbands or children when they 
are out of sight; they conjure up accidents, analyze 
their feelings, and lose their power of will.” Can we 
not produce hosts of just such women among our 
acquaintances? 

All this occurs because people are too sedentary, 


and stay at home too constantly. Unfortunately, a 
housewife, as her name implies, is one whose duty is 
to stay at home for a considerable portion of each 
day ; and all the mischief arises from her not being 
able to tear herself away from home ties and forget 
all about them in some form of out-of-door amuse- 
ment or occupation. A woman who gets “house 
nerves ”’ begins to study herself, her own wants and 
ailments and loneliness to a painful extent, until— 
we are solemnly warned—she “is -on a fair road to 
an asylum, did she but know it.” Journals devoted 
to medical science often indulge in these pleasant 
little predictions ; yet the reading public never ac- 
cuse their editors of suffering from “science nerves.” 
Putting aside the hint of the asylum, as both alarmist 
and irrelevant, we have to admit that there is a great 
deal of truth in the idea that “all home and no spree 
makes Jill a dull she.” Not only does it make her 
dull, but it often, in the humbler walks of life at any 
rate, gives rise to that “nagging” which drives 
husband to the public-house or deplorable personal 
violence. In no country in the world are human 
nerves exposed to greater wear and tear than in the 
United States. The combined effect of the negro 
question, unlimited candy, an addiction to rapid eat- 
ing, iced drinks and business hurry are too powerful 
for any nerves not built of cast iron to withstand; 
and thus it comes about the typical American isa 
neurotic patient long before he has attained to mid- 
dle age. Fortunately, the disease is not left without 
a remedy, and the prescription for a person afflicted 


_ with “ housé nerves” is a very agreeable one. There 


is no help to be got from medicine or doctors. All 
that has to be done is to pay visits to others, to take 
walks in the open air and sunshine, and to go in gen- 
erally for gaiety and innocent amusements. The 
patient is also recommended to “repress every mor- 
bid thought, as it arises, or expel it by thinking of a 
necessary duty.” This advice is, perhaps, more 
easily given than followed. Hundreds of people 
would be only too delighted to repress morbid 
thoughts, but the more they try to repress them the 
more morbid do they become. It is sad to think that 
not only adults, but also “imaginative children,” 
suffer from the “‘ domestic nerve,” and when such is 
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the case they should be sent to “play with merry 
companions,” whose merriment, let us hope, will be 
subdued enough to spare the “house nerves” of 
other people. Of course there is nothing strikingly 
novel about the advice to try out-of-door exercise for 
morbid mental conditions, but these “hints to those 
who are about to go into hysterics,” will be of use if 
they help to impress on us the fact that a good deal 
of the excitability, the irritability, and the depression 
which afflict so many nowadays are really of a nature 
of a disease, and should be treated with common 
sense remedies instead of useless reproaches.— 
Florida Agriculturist. 


“++ @ 


A MOTHER’S SLUMBER SONG. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep— 
Narrow thy bed and deep; 
Neither hunger, nor thirst, nor pain 
Can touch or hurt thee ever again; 
I, thy mother, will bend and sing 
As I watch thee, calmly slumbering; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep— 
Narrow thy bed and deep; 
Soon in thy angel’s tender arms, 
Closely sheltered from earth’s alarms, 
Thou wilt awaken, baby mine, 
Where all is mercy and love divine, 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep— 
Narrow thy bed and deep; 
I have wept till my heart is dry 
But now I smile as I see thee lie 
With small hands crossed in death’s mute prayer, 
Never to reach in the wild despair 
Of hunger’s anguish. All is o’er! 
I wept, but now I can weep no more. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep— 
Narrow thy bed and deep; 
A little while I too shall rest 
Close by the side of my baby blest. 
Safe is my babe—earth’s anguish done— 
Safe, at the feet of the Holy One. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep.— Anna B. Bensel. 


PRETTY ROOMS. 


Children’s surroundings have a great deal to do 
with forming their character. Our little daughters 
are more apt to grow up to be quiet, dainty and 
dignified if they have been reared in homes that are 
neatly and tastefully furnished, and where all the 
work is done systematically. The refining influence 
of a pretty room is never lost upon them. This does 
not mean that the amount spent for furnishing should 
be a large one, for very pleasing effects may be had 
with a small outlay. 

If the rooms need paper or kalsomine, choose some 
pretty, dainty color, and let everything harmonize 
with that. Blue, white, gray or green make a room 
look cool, while yellow is especially good for rooms 


that are not well lighted. Paint of any shade can be 


had already prepared, and it is an easy matter to ap-. 


ply it. Plain or striped scrim, cheese cloth and lace 
are all pretty for curtains, and the condition of your 
pocketbook should be your guide as to which ma- 
terial is chosen. Dotted swiss is also a favorite with 
many housekeepers. 

The fioor can be covered with matting if desired, 
or it can be painted and partly covered with rugs. 
The floor of a handsome room seen recently was oiled, 
and a large rug made of a remnant of ingrain carpet, 
with a border to match, laid in the center leaving a 
margin of two feet all around it that was not covered, 
If you have a good, smooth floor, it will look well oiled, 
but if it is rough or worn, paint is much better. 

Two shelves fixed in a corner, one two and a half 
feet, the other a foot from the floor makes a nice 
dressing table. Cover the top with plain, white oil 
cloth, and make a splasher of the same material, 
edged with scallops crocheted of Saxony yarn. The 
top is used for the washbowl and pitcher, and the 
shelf, which is hidden by a curtain of cretonne, 
sateen or dotted swiss, is used for shoes, brushes, 
blacking and other articles that must be put out 
of sight. 

Many an old bedstead has been made presentable 
by painting it white or some delicate color. Sand 
paper it very smooth, give it two coats of common 
house paint, then a coat of enamel. 

If you need a closet, put up a shelf in one corner, 
six feet from the floor, and place a curtain in front of 
it. The shelf may be used for books, vases or 
plaques, or if one is handy with tools, a corner 
cabinet may be fitted into the space between the 
shelf and ceiling, which will make a very handsome 
and convenient receptacle for the various little odds 
and ends, with which we adorn our houses. 

Have you a bed for which you would like a mat- 
tress, but do not like to spend the money necessary 
to get one? If you keep sheep on the farm, very 
likely you have a quantity of wool stored away. 
Take enough for a mattress and wash it through two 
or three hot, soapy waters. Rinse through two waters, 
and lay it on a sheet to dry. After it is dry, take it 
up by handfuls and pull it apart, picking out any 
trash or burrs that may adhere to it. Make the cover 
the size and shape you wish, using bed ticking of a 
medium quality, and fill it with wool, taking care to 
have it smooth and even. Tie it just as you woulda 
comfort, using a long mattress needle for the work. 
This makes a very light and comfortable mattress, 
and with white pillow cases and bed spread, the bed 
will have a clean, neat appearance that is always at- 
tractive. 

A couch is useful as well as ornamental, and may 
be made of along box, upholstered on the top, and 
covered with cretonne or other suitable material. A 
flounce extending from the top almost to the floor 
will hide the box from view. Put rollers under each 
corner and fasten the top on with hinges, so it can be 
raised whenever desired. This box will be an excel- 
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lent place for quilts or other bed clothes not in use. 
There must be some pictures of course, and water 
colors, etchings, engravings and other pictures can 
be had at such reasonable prices, that almost any one 
can afford them. The frames may be simple home- 
made ones. Water colors or other colored pictures 
show to the best advantage in white and gold, or 
white and silver frames, while an engraving will look 
well in a frame or natural wood.—St. Louis Journal 


of Agriculture. 


‘“‘THAT BOY.” 
Oh, give me the boyish boy! That one 
All tanned and red with the summer’s sun, 
That smiling demon who dares to bake 
His toughened hide by the gleaming lake; 
That grim logician, who laughs to feel 
The twinge of the stone bruise on his heel— 
With all his terrors, 
And all his errors, 
And all his hideous glee; 
With all his speckles, 
And all his freckles, 
The boyish boy give me. 


Oh, give me the boyish boy! To hear 
Once more the sound of his awful cheer 
Were sweeter far than the song of art, 
For its discord springs from an honest heart; 
Though grimed with dirt to his finger tips, 
And * white lies” trembling upon his lips, 
With all his sinning, 
And all his grinning, 
And wild demomac glee; 
With all his crying, 
And all his lying, 
The boyish boy give me. 


Oh, give me the boyish boy! No wrong 
Abounds in his young life, free and strong, 
As he rages forth in the morning light 
With eager and dauntless appetite ; 
Like the rushing wave of a coming ill 
He thunders across the life, but still— 
With all his racing, 
And all his chasing, 
And all his hideous glee ; 
With all his speckles, 
And all his freckles, 
The boyish boy give me. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HOLY INFLUENCES OF HOME. 

How many fall from God and from the hope of the 
Gospel when they go from home and its holy influ- 
ences! ‘They fall because the angel hands of those 
they love are removed, and they have never grasped 
the pierced hands of the Son of God. For peace 
and safety, for happiness and usefulness, the faith of 
testimony must become the faith of experience and 
of investigation. We come to the Lord of the Well 
of Sychar with this earnest and yearning petition, 
“Give me this living water, that I thirst not.””. And 
then the childhood of faith will acquire the sinews, 
and strength, and stature of spiritual manhood, by 
personal contact with a living Christ, and we shall 


sing the glad song of rejoicing, “No longer do we 
believe because of thy speaking ; for we have heard 
Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.”—Rev. Jonathan Seaver, Vicar 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
+ + + 
THE LITTLE BOY IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 
Out in the fields, in the midsummer heat, 
The reapers were busy binding the wheat, 
And the farmer looked with an anxious eye 
At the “thunder caps” in the western sky. 
“ All hands must work now with a will,” said he; 
“There's a storm a-brewing up there, I see.” 


Then the bright-faced boy at his father’s side 
To help bind the sheaves most patiently tried; 
But he could not manage the work at all, 
For those willing hands were too weak and small. 
“T can't do this,” said the brave little man, 
“ So I’ll give it up and do what I can.” 


The men are thirsty and far from the spring; 
“Tt will give them a lift,” thought he, “ to bring 

A pail of that clear, cold water that flows 

Down the mountain side where the sweet fern grows.” 

And soon he was dipping his little cup 

In the mossy place where it bubbled up. 

And the joy of doing something he could 

Shone on his face as he came through the wood. 
“God bless the boy !” every man cried out, 

As he passed the pure, cold water about. 

*T was sustaining power—they bound the grain 

Just in time to save it from drenching rain. 


Then the father said that night, with a smile, 
While the mother listened with pride the while, 

“ My boy, you helped harvest the field uf wheat, 
Bringing water when we were parched with heat. 
Remember through life, my dear little man, 

God only bids us to do what we can.” 
—Susan Teall Perry. 


++ + + + 


THE MOTHER AT HOME. 

The home flourishes best in that middling environ- 
ment where the family is held strongly together by a 
common feeling of its supreme value. But where 
the habitation is bare and squalid there can be no 
sense of home; and where the social and material 
circumstance is full of invitation outside of it, the 
home cannot seem the first good of life. Itis the 
family, however, that makes the home;; it is often, if 
not usually, one temperament, the temperament of 
the mother, that makes it; and this will have more 
effect in great poverty than in great luxury. We 
have all seen some woman-nature holding a wretched 
household together, and shedding its own inner love- 
liness upon everything in it; and we have all seen 
some such woman-nature clogged with superfluity, 
denied its function of giving and biessing, and 
thrown back upon itself, in circumstances where 
want could not be imagined. Love expresses itself 
in help, and where the help is hired there must be 
less sense of love than where the help is given. 
Probably, then, there are more who look back ten- 
derly to the house of poverty than to the house of 
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luxury; but one cannot deny that it is possible to 
look back to a palace home with fond regret. 

We need not deal long with these extremes. They 
are commoner among us than they once were, how- 
ever, and perhaps that is what makes us think that 
the home, which does not flourish in them, is in 
decay. Yet if it were the kind of fact that the cen- 
sus could reach, it would not be at all surprising if 
the home in the best sense were found flourishing 
more vigorously and abundantly than ever before. 

The whole effect of our conditions is to create and 
foster a vast middle class, and with the middle class, 
as we have expressed, the home is more than with 
the highest or the lowest class. The house where 
there is neither want nor surfeit is peculiarly the 
shelter of the home. Its inmates, especially the 
womankind, are dedicated but not sacrificed to the 
care of it; they are its votaries, not its victims, and 
their love of it makes it beautiful and precious to all 
who dwell in it—Harper’s Weekly. 

++ + + + 
THE FIRST-BORN. 
The first-born, with the mother's arm, 
Embracing it, in slumber lies ; 
Hush, lest a whisper break the charm ; 
Talk only with your eyes! 
Husband ana lover, on this day 
Thy one-year bride is Coubly fair ; 
Kneel, let the heart in silence pray, 
While she lies smiling there ! 
Look on her, love her, hold her dear, 
The dearer for this sacred tie ; 
Unnoted, for one moment here, 
Let all the world go by '—J. R. Eastwood. 
MEDITATION FOR MOTHERS. 

We may divide the activities of the mind into three 
general categories. First, acquisition ; second, medi- 
tation; third, production. We must acquire in order 
that we may produce—every one knows that; but it 
is not enough merely to acquire. Between acquisi- 
tion and production comes the intermediary, the 
meditation, and that is almost a lost art in America. 
Some one has finely defined the difference between 
active thought and meditation. In active thought 
we are pursuing new truth; in meditation we are 
dwelling upon familiar truth, digesting it, assimilating 
and making it a part of our very being. We know 
how to search for truth, we know how to communi- 
cate truth, but we do not allow ourselves time to 
meditate truth. The minister who spends all his 
mornings in acquiring truth and brings Sunday what 
he has gathered the six days before, gives a crude, 
raw, unripened sermon. He is really giving you 
other people’s thoughts, not his own ; he is the mere 
retailer of the life of others ; he communicates no life 
of his own. What is true of the minister is true of 
the author. One difficulty with our newspaper writ- 
ing is, not that it is not brilliant, not that there has 
not been thought upon it, but there has been no 
meditation ; it contains no vital element, nothing of 


the writer’s own personality. Our literature is often 
unripe for want of previous meditation. Business 
men need this meditative quality, and mothers need 
it no less.—Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


+ + 
DON'TS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Don’t cover a child’s head so that it will inhale the 


air of its own lungs, no matter how cold its sleeping 
room. 


Don’t allow the youngster who is “surprisingly 
strong upon its feet” to bear its weight long ata 
time, no matter how anxious the proud parents may 
be to show it off. Remember the danger of weak- 
ened and twisted little legs. 


Don’t allow smoking in the room where there is a 
very young or sick baby. The thoughtful father will 
never smoke in the same room with the children ; 
but even the thoughtless ones should be made to 
realize its harmfulness in the former cases. 


Don’t fail to keep the children’s feet dry and 
warmly clad in winter and wet weather, for the circu- 
lation is feebler at the extremities than elsewhere. 


Don’t forget that protecting the chest is also im- 
portant at this season, if we would ward off trouble- 
some colds from the little tots. And their habits of 
life should be regular—the meals, the hours of rest 
and the hour of rising should all be timed. 


Don’t neglect the baby’s scalp. It should never 
be allowed to become scurfy. If it should become 
very dirty or scaly, apply yolk of egg thoroughly with 
the fingers, and, after leaving it on for a time, wash 
with warm, soapy water, use a fine-tooth comb very 
gently and then brush until thoroughly clean. 


Don’t forget to air the children’s night garments 
and their bed clothes with great thoroughness every 
day, and to turn their day clothes inside out and 
hang them up to air at night, so that they will be 
fresh and sweet in the morning. — Philadelphia 
American. 

+ + 
A LITILE BROWN SEED. 


A little brown seed, ’way down in the gi ound, 
Was sleeping so hard he heard not a sound, 
Till the robin called in a voice so shrill, 

He sleepily said, “Oh, Robin be still!” 

“ Wake!” said the robin; “Oh, Johnnie—jump up, 
You're late; it’s most time for sweet buttercup. 
You must come first, dear violet, you know ; 

p-hnnie—jump up, jump ap and grow!” 
So Johnnie awoke and pushed out of bed 
First his green leaves, then yellow head 
It made him so happy to see the sunlight, 
He bowed to the robin and said, “ You were right.” 
—Child Garden 
> @ 

It was the policy of the good old gentleman to 
make his children feel that home was the happiest 
place on the earth; and I value this delicious home 
feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent could be- 
stow.—W. Irving. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good tn Everything.”’ 


THE COMING OF HI8 FEET. 
In the crimson of the morning, in the whiteness of the noon, 
In the amber glory of the day’s retreat, 
In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the gleaming of the 
moon, 
I listen for the coming of his feet. 
I heard His weary footsteps on the sands of Galilee, 
On the temple’s marble pavement, on the street, 
Worn with weight of sorrow, faltering up the slopes of Calvary 
The sorrow of the coming of His feet. 
Down the minister-aisles of splendor, from betwixt the 
cherubim, 
Through the wondering throng, with motion strong and fleet, 
Sounds His victor tread, approaching with a music far and 
dim— 
The music of the coming of His feet. 
Sandaled not with sheen of silver, girded not with woven gold, 
Weighted not with shimmering gems and odors sweet, 
But white-winged and shod with glory in the Tabor-light of old— 
The glory of the coming of His feet. 
He is coming, O my spirit! with His everlasting peace, 
With His blessedness immortal and complete, 
He is coming, O my spirit! and His coming brings release, 
I listen for the coming of His feet —Anon. 
+ + + + + 
“GOING TO HEAVEN TO SEE MOTHER.” 

How remarkably the Beecher family is scattered 
by death! Old Lyman Beecher is buried in New 
Haven, while his first wife rests in Litchfield. She 
was the mother of his two most gifted children— 
Henry Ward, who was buried in Greenwood, and 
Mrs. Stowe, who has just found a grave in Andover. 
Of that first wife Lyman Beecher was justly proud, 
because she could hold an argument on theology, 
while at the same time performing home duties. 
During their first pastorate she supplied the need of 
a carpet by covering the floor with cheap canvas, on 
which she deftly painted appropriate designs. One 
of the deacons happened to call, and being invited to 
enter exclaimed: ‘‘ How can I without treading on 

it?” A carpet or floor cloth had never previously 
been seen in the parish. Henry Ward was only four 
years old when that gifted mother died, and soon 
afterward he was seen digging a hole in the garden. 
When asked what he was doing he replied: “I’m 
going to Heaven to see mother.” He had seen that 


mother laid in the ground and had been told that she 
had gone to Heaven, and so he was trying to follow. 
Harriet was a year older than Henry and always 
exercised the care of an elder sister, and whatever 
may have been his faults she never lost confidence in 
him.—New York Hermit. 
ee + 
AT THE END OF LIFE’S JOURNEY. 

Few can face death without dread thought of what 
they must encounter. That hereafter, the anticipa- 
tion of which, throughout nearly the whole of our 
lives, has dimly lurked in our consciousness, con- 
fronts us. We always knew the time must come,— 
yetit seemed so far off. And now, at last, the shadow 
has become the reality, and what has been reality is 
fast becoming mere shadow. How impotent must 
seem al] earthly relations, as they loosen their hold 
and leave us face to face with man’s last relentless 
enemy— Death ! 

The end must come,—but after the end? How the 
feeble but anxious eyes strain to pierce that grim 
darkness! Well for us if we can finally meet the end 
with unwavering faith of the finished Christian. Yet, 
even they who, while “in the world” have yet been 
* not of the world,” and have truly “loved their neigh- 
bor as themselves,” who in mortal judgment, have 
deserved heaven, if any one ever did, have, in their 
humility, perhaps, faltered at the last. 

We shall not lack company. 

“ All that tread 


The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


If we have surrendered unreservedly to the worldly 
life; if we have heedlessly followed our own profit ; 
if we have allowed our baser nature to master our 
higher, and have regarded our fellows simply as be- 
ings to be used for our welfare, then, indeed, the 
most merciful hope we can indulge in is extinction. 
We may give cringing thanks to escape with that. 
If, on the other hand, we have acted not with the half 
(and that the lower) but the whole man or woman; 
if we have given play to those nobler instincts and 
impulses with which nature has endowed us, and 
made them supreme; if we have “done justly, and 
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loved mercy, and walked humbly with our God ”"— 
though countless instances will occur to memory in 
which we have failed to do all we might, and left 
much undone we ought to have done—the outlook 
may be brightened. To one who has reached the 
grade of development which all bear the evidence 
within them it was intended for them to reach, the 
sense of having so lived will be its own and a sufficient 
reward, even if death end all. One thing is sure,— 
and speaking after the manner of our poor human 
limitations,—only one. He who made alike patient 
and the world in which he has dwelt who knows no 
limit, in His hands alone lie the issues of all things. 
Whatever He decrees,—that, we may rest assured, 
will be in the fullest and most perfect sense, right 
and good. To Him it is humanity’s highest and only 
wisdom, in the last hour, as always, humbly and 
trustfully to submit. 


“Tf thou love Him, 
Walking truly in His ways, 
Then no trouble, cross, or death 
E’er shall silence faith and praise. 
All things serve thee here beneath, 
If thou love God.” 


He is dead, whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the life of his lifelong ride, 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his, 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny 
Is to die.—Anonymous. 


DRIFTING AWAY. 
They drift away. Ah, God! they drift forever. 
I watch the stream sweep onward to the sea, 
Like some old battered buoy upon a roaring river, 
Round whom the tide waifs hang—then drift to sea 


I watch them drift—the old familiar faces, 

Who fished and rode with me, by stream and wold, 
Till ghosts, not men, fill old beloved places, 

And, ah! the land is rank with churchyard mold 


I watch them drift—the youthful aspirations, 
Shores, landmarks, beacons, drift alike. 


* * * * * 
I watch them drift—the poets and the statesmen; 
The very streams run upward from the sea. 


* * * * * * 


Yet overhead the boundless arch of Heaven 
Still fades to night, still blazes into day. 


Ah, God! My God! Thou wilt not drift away ! 
—Charles Kingsley. 
++ + + + 
SOUL DIFFERENCE. 

Souls by nature differ greatly in their composition, 
if not in their substance. Newton and Paul are in- 
tellectual ; David and John and Burns are emotional ; 
Thomas, Calvin and Edwards are logical and delib- 
erate; Peter and Luther are sanguine. One abounds 
in common sense, another is finely delicate and 
highly imaginative. Souls also differ by education 
and more yet by grace. As a result, some enjoy the 


gifts of God far more than others. The same treas- 
ure may be copper to one, silver to another, gold to 
another, and diamond to another. How much more 
enjoyment some receive from the same landscape or 
painting or piece of music! Some can take far more 
of clouds and sunsets, as well as far more of friends 
and country than others.—Rev. G. A. Woodhull. 
LONG SERMONS. 

The length of the sermon must always be a variable 
quantity. Sometimes it will depend upon the people, 
but more frequently it will depend upon the preacher. 
In country congregations where life is more leisurely 
and opportunities for instruction fewer than in town, 
the sermon may with profit exceed the limits of half 
an hour, but in large cities the wide-awake preacher 
is quick to realize that after thirty minutes deep sleep 
falleth on the minds if not on the eyes of his hearers. 
The man with a big message can, however, always 
take his own time to say what he has got to say.— 
New York Observer. 


THE RESURRECTION PLANT. 

Among the pyramids of Egypt, Lord Lindsay, the 
English traveler, came across a mummy, the inscrip- 
tion upon which proved to be two thousand years 
old. In examining the mummy after it was un- 
wrapped, he found in one of its enclosed hands a 
small root. He took the little bulb from that closed 
hand and planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the dew 
and rains of Heaven to descend upon it, and in a few 
weeks, to his astonishment, the root burst forth and 
bloomed into a beautiful flower. 


Two thousand years ago a flower 
Bloomed lightly in a far-off land ; 

Two thousand years ago its seed 
Was placed within a dead man’s hand. 


Before the Saviour came to earth, 

The man had lived and loved and died, 
And even in that far-off time, 

The flower had spread its perfume wide. 


Suns rose and set, years came and went, 
The dead hand kept its treasure well; 

Nations were born and turned to dust, 
While life was hidden in that shell. 


The shriveled hand is robbed at last, 
The seed is buried in the earth ; 
When lo! the life long hidden there 
Into a glorious flower burst forth. 


And will not He who watched the seed, 
And kept the life within the shell, 

When those He loves are laid to rest, 
Watch o’er their buried dust as well? 


Just such a face as greets yau_now. 
Just such as here we beat, 

Only more glorious far, will rise, 
To meet the Saviour in the air. 


Then will I lay me down in peace, 

When called to leave this vale of tears, 
For, “In my flesh shall I see God,” 

E’en though I sleep two thousand years. 
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SMALL FRUITS IN THEIR SEASON. 


What to do with Rasp, Black, Blue and Gooseberries, in 
order to ‘‘make the most of them.” 


RASPBERRY SHORTCAKE, 


To one quart of flour add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one teaspoonful of salt; rub 
thoroughly into this two tablespoonfuls of butter ; 
add milk enough to make a soft dough; roll out 
about to one inch in thickness ; put in your pans and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. While hot cut 
the edge and break apart, butter the under crust and 
cover with berries that have been lying in sugar half 
an hour, put on the upper crust, and put plenty of 
berries over it. 

RED RASPBERRY JELLY. 


Red raspberry jelly is made of three pints of rasp 
berries, one pint of sugar, the juice of two lemons, 
half a pint of cold water, one and one-third pints of 
boiling water and one package of gelatine. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water two hours. Mash the ber- 
ries and sugar together and let them stand for two 
hours, then press all the juice through a fine strainer. 
Pour the boiling water on the gelatine and stir till 
the gelatine is dissolved, then add the strained juice 
and lemon juice. Strain and pour into molds that 
have been dipped in cold water. Place in a cold 
place until it becomes firm. 


FROZEN RASPBERRIES. 


Take two quarts of berries, one pint of sugar and 


one quart of water. Boil water and sugar together 
fifteen minutes, then add the berries, and cook fifteen 
minutes longer; when cold add the juice of three 
lemons and freeze. When the beater is taken out 
add one pint of whipped cream. 


RASPBERRY DESSERT. 


An effective dessert and easily made is raspberry 
cornstarch blancmange. Take one quart of milk 
and place in a double boiler, reserving enough of the 
milk to moisten a scant cupful of cornstarch ; when 
the milk is hot add the cornstarch and cook till thick, 
then add a cupful of sugar and a pint of mashed ber- 
ries. Turn into a mold and place in the ice box. 
When cold turn on a platter and put whipped cream 
around it; scatter a few berries on the cream. 


FRUIT BLANCMANGE, 


A nice fruit blancmange can be made without 
milk, and is handsomer with red fruits like strawber- 
ries, raspberries, cherries or currants. Take one 
pint of fruit and mash in a bow! with half a pint of 
sugar ; let this stand for an hour ; then add one pint 
of water and strain through a sieve. Put one side 
half a cupful of the juice and place the remainder on 
to boil; take six level tablespoonfuls of arrowroot 
and moisten with the remaining juice; stir in the 
first mixture when it boils. Cook for eight minutes ; 
take from the fire and pour into individual molds and 
set away to harden. Serve with sugar and cream. 


BLACKBERRY SHERBET. 


Take three quarts of blackberries, one quart of 
water, one pint of sugar and the juice of four lemons 
Mash fruit and sugar together and let it stand for 
one hour; then add the water and place on the fire; 
cook for twenty minutes; remove from the fire, 
add lemon juice, strain, and when cold freeze like 
ice cream. 

BERRY PUDDING. 


Take two tablespoonfuls of butter and half a cup- 
ful of sugar, and stir to a cream; add one cupful of 
milk ; then stir in two and a half cupfuls of flour, 
into which two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder have been sifted; add the beaten whites of 
three eggs; finally add one quart of berries; pour 
into a buttered pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven three-quarters of an hour, and serve with a 
hot sauce. 

BERRY ROLL. 


Take one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and rub through a sieve ; 
mix thoroughly into this two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and a small cupful of milk. Place on your molding 
board and roll out to about one-half inch thickness. 
Spread berries over the dough, leaving a space of 
about an inch at the ends, roll up the dough and 
press the ends together and lay on a buttered pan. 
Place in a steamer over a kettle of boiling water. 
Steam two hours. Serve with a sauce. Perhaps 
some would prefer a baked berry roll. Place in a 
bowl one quart of flour, mix well into it two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Add one and a half 
cupfuls of milk, roll out to about one-third of an inch 
in thickness, spread thickly with blackberries, sifting 
over them some sugar, and roll. Place in a greased 
pan and bake half an hour. 


BLACKBERRY JELLY. 


Take one quart of berry juice, and add to it a half 
box of gelatine; soak half an hour; then add one 
cupful of sugar, and stir over the fire until gelatine is 
dissolved, which will take but afew moments. Strain 
into a mold and set away to harden. Serve with 
whipped cream. 
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BLUEBERRY CAKE, 


Stir one-half of a cupful of butter and one cupful of 
sugar to a cream; add the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of sweet milk, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, the whites 
of three eggs beaten to a froth, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little hot water, and last stir in 
one pint of ripe blueberries, thickly dredged with 
flour. Use a wooden spoon, so as not to break them. 
Bake in a loaf or card in a moderate oven. 


BLUEBERRY MUFFINS. 


Beat one egg and add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar ; butter the size of an egg, melt and add; then 
add one cupful of milk and one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour and one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder ; add as many berries as you like. Bake in 
muffin pans. 

SPICED GOOSEBERRIES. 


To seven pounds of berries add one pint of vinegar 
and three and a half pounds of sugar, two ounces of 
stick cinnamon and one ounce of whole cloves. 
Place in a preserving kettle over a slow fire and cook 
from an hour to an hour and a half. 


GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 


To one pint of ripe gooseberries add six slices of 
stale bread, one cupful of milk, half a cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, melted. Stew the goose- 
berries slowly ten minutes, cut the slices of bread to 
fit the dish and toast a light brown; dip each piece, 
while hot, in milk and spread with the melted butter. 
Cover the bottom of the dish with the toast, next put 
on a layer of gooseberries, sprinkle thickly with 
sugar, another layer of toast, then berries, alternating 
until your dish is full. Cover closely and steam in 
the oven thirty minutes. Turn out upon a hot dish 
and pour over it a rich, pudding sauce. 

—Philadelphia Times. 
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WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 


The hell for women who are only handsome is old age. 
—Charles de Saint-Everemond. 


Woman’s sympathies give a tone, like the harp of 
Aeolus, to the slightest breath._— Donald G. Mitchell. 


Among all animals, from man to the dog, the heart of a 
mother is always a subiime thing.—Alexandre Dumas, 
pére. 

The girl who wakes the poet’s sigh is a very different 
creature from the girl who makes his soup.—Frederick 
Sheldon. 


On great occasions it is almost always women who have 
given the strongest proofs of virtue and devotion.—Count 
Montholon. 

There is in every true woman’s heart a spark of heavenly 
fire, which beams and blazes in the dark hours of adver- 
sity. —Washington Irving. 

There are plenty of women who believe women to be 
incapable of anything but to cook, incapable of interest in 
affairs—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Pickep Up in THE FAmiLy LivinGc Room, AFTEK THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day Have BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Care of Books. 

Even to those who are most careful and particular 
with their loved and treasured libraries accidents will 
happen, and the human bookworm is at his or her 
wits’ end to remove the difficulty, which threatens 
perhaps to ruin forever one or more of the choicest 
volumes. An English magazine lately published the 
following items which will probably be found useful 
by any librarian : 

To Remove Ink Stains from Books.—A small quan- 
tity of oxalic acid, diluted with water, applied with a 
camel’s hair pencil and blotted with blotting paper 
will, with two applications, remove all traces of the ink. 

To Remove Grease Spots—Lay powdered pipe-clay 
each side of the spot and press with an iron as hot as 
the paper will bear without scorching. 

To Remove Iron Mola.—Apply first a solution of 
sulphuret of potash and afterwards one of oxalic 
acid. The sulphuret acts on the iron. 

To Kill and Prevent Bookworms.—Take one-half 
ounce of camphor, powdered like salt, one-half ounce 
bitter apple, mix well, and spread on the book shelves. 
Renew every six months. 

To Polish Old Bindings.—Thoroughly clean the 
leather by rubbing with a piece of flannel; if the 
leather is broken, fill up the holes with a little paste; 
beat up the yolk of an egg and rub it well over the 
covers with a piece of sponge; polish it by passing a 
hot iron over. 

Do not allow books to be very long in too warm a 
place: gas affects them very much, Russia leather in 
particular. 

Do not let books get damp or they will soon mil- 
dew, and it is almost impossible to remove it. 

Books with clasps or raised sides damage those 
near them on the shelves.—Inland Printer. 


How to Live to Great Age. 

The latest fad in England is to insure longevity 
through the use of a special diet. The promise is 
held out to those who implicitly follow out the pre- 
scribed regime that they may attain to the age of 110 
years. This, among the most melancholy people of 
the globe, and to whom one would fancy that life 
were the less worth living, has aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. Cooks and kitchens are to be abolished ; 
meat, bread, and vegetables are forbidden; exist- 
ence is to be maintained exclusively upon nuts and 
bananas. If we compare this with the dictary system 
of Dickens, which represents that of his period, his 
comparatively early decease will excite no surprise. 
According to English standards, he was an accom- 
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plished gastronome. Beefsteak pudding was his ideal, 
a horrible concoction only fit for a crude or debased 
palate. His highest conception of a dinner was 
a baked leg of mutton with the bone removed and the 
cavity filled with a stuffing of oysters and veal. This 
was accompanied with gin punch, in the making of 
which Dickens took especial pride. It was made as 
follows: A brass kettle of water was heated over a 
spirit lamp. When the water came to a boil it was 
poured into a jug, with a bottle of old gin, lumps of 
sugar, and chips of lemon peel. The mouth of the 
jug was then closed with a napkin, and the mixture 
allowed to brew for a certain number of minutes. 


A Guest Book. 

A “guest book” is a welcome and pretty gift to 
most hostesses. The covers may be made of cards 
with ragged or beveled edges, or of what is prettier 
yet, cards of heavy, ivory-tinted water-color paper, 
with metal corners of oxidized silver; these covers 
should be about eight inches square. The leaves are 
best made of heavy, unruled writing paper, purchased 
by the quire, and cut to fit the covers. A half quire 
to the book makes the thickness about right. Paint 
some pretty design on the covers, and the title, 
“Guest Book,” and either paint or letter in India ink 
this or some similar inscription on the fly-leaf : 

TO MY GUESTS. 

“ Tf, during the little time we have spent together, there 
has been any simple ‘happening’ which may bea pleasant 
memory in after years, I ask that you inscribe it here.” 

Two of the cards form the covers, and the leaves 
should be tied in through holes made by a punch, 
with half-inch cream-white moire ribbon, one end of 
the bow left three-eighths of a yard long, and to it 
fastened a little pencil, such as is usually attached to 
dance programs, and of a color to correspond with 
the tints in the decorations. Thus, a wild-rose cover 
has a pale pink pencil; a forget-me-not cover a pale 
blue one. Everything depends on the “eternal fit- 
ness ” of things in these little gifts.— Everywhere. 


False Pride. 

There is nothing so absolutely foolish and unre- 
munerative as the false pride which attempts a style 
of living beyond the means of the individual, whose 
only incentive thereto is that others in her set do thus 
and so, and therefore it is incumbent upon her to do 
likewise. To strive to keep up toa certain standard, 
without the means to do so comfortably or success- 
fully, is of all things most wearing and dispiriting. 
Many a woman at the end of the season asks herself 
what it is all worth, and thinks how foolish she has 
been to waste time, energy and money to gain the 
favor of certain people who have so much themselves 
that they count for nothing the efforts made to please 
them, and consider that they are conferring a favor 
by accepting invitations. 

Yet, despite her experience of the vanity and hol- 
low sham of it all, the chances are ten to one that 
such a woman will begin her poor, pitiful worldly 


campaign the next season with renewed vigor, and 
that she will again sacrifice herself and family to this 
Moloch of modern society called Public Opinion. 
If these poor, hard-working, weary denizens of Vanity 
Fair only realized that such striving is not only fruit- 
less, but derogatory, that the very people whose ac- 
quaintance and friendship they are most anxious to 
secure would like and respect them far more if they 
were simple and honest and hospitable according to 
their means, it would save them no end of trouble 
and discouragement.—New York Tribune. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Use of Water at Meals. 

Opinions differ as to the effect of the free digestion 
of water at meal times, but the view most generally 
received is, probably, that it dilutes the gastric juice 
and so retards digestion. Apart from the fact that a 
moderate delay in the process is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as Sir William Roberts has shown in his 
explanation of the popularity of tea and coffee, it is 
more than doubtful whether any such effect is in 
reality produced. When ingested during meals water 
may do good by washing out digested food, and by 
exposing the undigested part more thoroughly to the 
action of the digestive ferments. Pepsia isa catalytic 
body, and a given quantity will work almost indefi- 
nitely, provided the peptones are removed as they are 
formed. The good effect of water drunk freely before 
meals has, however, another beneficial result—it 
washes away the mucous which is secreted by the 
mucous membrane during the interval of repose, and 
favors peristalsis of the whole alimentary tract. The 
membrane thus cleansed is in a much better condi- 
tion to receive food and to convert it into soluble 
compounds. The accumulation of mucous is espe- 
cially well marked in the morning, when the gastric 
walls are covered with a thick tenacious layer. Food 
entering the stomach at this time will become covered 
with this tenacious coating, which for a time protects 
it from the action of the gastric ferments, and so re- 
tards digestion. The tubular contracted stomach, 
with its puckered mucous lining and viscid contents 
(a normal condition in the morning before breakfast) 
is not suitable to receive food. Exercise before par- 
taking of a meal stimulates the circulation of the 
blood and facilitates the flow of blood through the 
vessels. A glass of water washes out the mucous, 
partially distends the stomach, wakes up peristalsis, 
and prepares the alimentary canal for the morning 
meal. Observation has shown that non-irritating 
liquids pass through the “tubular” stomach, and 
even if food be present they only mix with it to a 
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slight extent. According to Dr. Leuf, who has made 
this subject a special study, cold water should be 
given to persons who have sufficient vitality to react, 
and hot water to others. In chronic gastric catarrh 
it is extremely beneficial to drink warm or hot water 
before meals, and salt is said in most cases to add to 
the good effect produced. 


The Transportation of Perishable Food. 

In no more emphatic manner are modern facilities 
of transportation emphasized than in the safety with 
which perishable food is conveyed from a great dis- 
tance. In this particular, Australia, South America, 
and the United States are no further removed from 
Europe than a single province formerly was from the 
capital of the country of which it formed a part. Al- 
geria is now supplying Paris markets with camel 
meat. An extensive plant has been created in that 
French colony for the killing and refrigerating of 
those animals, and daily shipments are made to Paris. 
The meat of the camel is described as not unlike 
beef, with the tenderness of veal. The hump is the 
choicest portion. Eggs that formerly were gathered 
near the localities where they were sold, now come 
from distant points. Four million daily are received 
in London from foreign countries. Most of them 
come from Russia. They command in England twice 
the price they bring in the home market. The ex- 
port of eggs from Russia that in 1885 amounted to 
235,000,000, increased in 1895 to 1,250,000,000. These 
are official figures. The larger proportion of this 
product goes to England. In addition great quanti- 
ties of dressed fowl are annually exported from Rus- 
sia to all European countries. 


Ice Boxes for Cut Flowers. 


Florists keep their reserve stock of cut flowers in 
ice boxes, having the door opening in front. Some- 
times the door is made with glass panels through 
which the flowers may be seen. The larger ice boxes 
of the wholesale dealer in cut flowers are in dimen- 
sions more like a deep, good-sized closet. The door 
is sufficiently high so that one may step through it 
into the interior to select the flowers required. Flow- 
ers are brought from the greenhouses of the growers 
to the wholesale dealers in the city packed in boxes 
made for the purpose, but without ice. The distances 
are comparatively short, the flowers are brought by 
express and handled quickly, and ice is not needed. 
Flowers shipped from here to distant points—it is not 
unusual to send flowers from here to points hundreds 
of miles away—are packed in boxes made for that 
purpose with a compartment for ice which is wrapped 
in paper to preserve it.—New York Sun. 

Fruit as a Medicine. 

Why for ages have people eaten apple sauce with 
their roast goose and sucking pig? Simply because 
the acids and peptones in the fruit assist in digesting 
the fats so abundant in this kind of food. For the 
same reason at the end of a heavy dinner we eat our 
cooked fruits, and when we want their digestive 


action even more developed we take them after din- 
ner in their natural uncooked state as dessert. Inthe 
past ages instinct has taught men to do this ; to-day 
science tells them why they did it, and this same 
science tells us that fruit should be eaten as an aid 
to digestion of other foods much more than it is now. 
Cultivated fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
strawberries, grapes, etc., contain on analysis very 
similar proportions of the same ingredients, which 
are about one per cent. of malic and other acids, and 
one per cent. of flesh-forming albuminoids, with over 
eighty per cent. of water. 

Digestion depends upon the action of pepsin in the 
stomach. Fats are digested by these acids and the 
bile from the liver. Now, the acids and peptones in 
fruit peculiarly assist the acids of the stomach. 
Only lately even royalty has been taking lemon juice 
in tea instead of sugar, and lemon juice has been 
prescribed largely by physicians to help weak diges- 
tion, simply because these acids exist very abundantly 
in the lemon.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Freezing Ice Cream. 

Do not draw any water from the ice while freezing 
unless water raises to top of can. The can should be 
only two-thirds full of milk, as it will raise one-third 
while freezing. After the milk has been placed into 
the can, put the freezer together ready for operation, 
mash the ice and sprinkle coarse salt on until it stops 
cracking. (The ice may be previously prepared). 
Then put the ice around the can and add more salt. 
When the freezing is completed, remove the beaters 
and cover the freezer with carpet or woolen cloth and 
let the ice cream harden one-half hour before serving. 
After frozen, beating the cream with a large spoon 
or wooden paddle will improve it. After standing 
several hours it should be beaten before serving. 
Dipping a spoon in lukewarm water before serving 
each plate of cream and turn once around, will cut a 
very nice form.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Picnic Biscuits. 

Dissolve a half cake of compressed yeast in one 
cupful of thin cream, add two cupfuls of warmed flour 
and beat very thoroughly. Put in a warm place until 
well risen, then add sufficient flour to make a very 
soft dough ; divide into two portions: roll each por- 
tion to about one-half-inch thickness. Spread one 
sheet of dough with chopped figs or raisins, cover 
with the other; cut into biscuits of fancy shapes; 
allow them to rise until very light, and bake. 


New Opiate. 

A new soporific, to which the name pellotin has 
been given, has been discovered in a Mexican cactus 
called anhalonium. The native Mexicans eat slices 
of the plant, which they call “ pellote.” Its hypnotic 
alkaloid has been separated by Dr. Hefter of Leipzig. 
One grain of pellotin is equal in its effects to 15% 
grains of trional and to thirty-one grains of hydrate 
of chloral. It is effective in quieting delirium tremens 
only in large doses. 
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FISH AS NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL FOOD.*® 
“*So many fishes of so many features ” 

ISH asa food contains much the same propor- 

F tion of nutriment as butcher’s meat, only in a 

much lighter form. The cheapest kinds are 

generally the most nutritious. It is best to choose 

the kind of fish which is in season, for it is then more 

plentiful. Fish out of season is usually dear, and 
often unwholesome. 

Fish are divided into two classes—viz., oily fish and 
white fish. The white fish is not so wholesome as 
the oily fish. The latter has the oil mingled through 
the flesh, whilst the white fish has the oil preserved 
in the liver, and this is a rule removed when the fish 
is dressed. White fish—such as turbot, plaice, soles, 
whiting, haddock, cod, etc.—is more easily digested 
than oily fish, and is therefore more suitable for inva- 
lids and persons of weak digestion than the other 
kind, which includes mackerel, herring, eels, salmon, 
trout, etc. 

Broiling or grilling is the most profitable way of cook- 
ing fish, whilst boiling is the least profitable, because 
in boiling much of the juice and flavor is wasted. 

In buying fish see that the eyes are bright and 
prominent, and the flesh firm (not flabby). You are 
sure then of getting fresh fish. Avoid the use of 
stale fish. 

BOILED FISH. 

Clean and wash the fish intended for boiling in 
plenty of cold water. If a little salt is added to the 
water, it will assist in cleaning, and make the fish 
firmer. Turbot, salmon, haddock, whiting, cod, mack- 
ere], and large soles are most suitable for boiling. 
The fins should be cut off, and the eyes taken out, if 
a small fish, such as haddock, whiting, soles, or 
mackerel. 

Put the fish into hot water (it need not be actually 
boiling), a little salt and vinegar, sufficient to make 
the water taste, should be added. Vinegar also helps 
to make the flesh firm. Allow about ten minutes for 
each pound of fish, and fifteen minutes over if large. 
A moderate-sized fish usually takes from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. On no account should fish be al- 
lowed to boil fast; the slower it boils the better. 
When the fish is done, lift it out carefully, let it drain, 
and dish up on a hot platter. Serve it with melted 
butter, parsley, egg or anchovy sauce. 

Boiled fish when once cooked should not be left in 
the water, as it will get woolly. It may be kept hot 
on a strainer placed across the saucepan in which it 
has been boiled. 

FRIED FISH. 


There are three ways of preparing fish for frying— 
viz., that of dipping it in milk and flour; that of coat- 


~ Charles H. Senn in Popular Cookery Recipes. 


ing it with prepared batter; and that of egging and 
crumbing. The last is the nicest, but the most ex- 
pensive way. 

The pan used for frying should contain sufficient 
fat to thoroughly cover the fish. Dripping, lard or 
oil are usually used for frying purposes. The fat 
must be quite hot before the fish is put in, so as to 
immediately harden the outside, thus preventing the 
fat from entering into the fish, which usually spoils 
the flavor and makes it very objectionable. Only a 
small quantity should be fried at a time, and the fat 
should be allowed to get thoroughly hot before the 
next lot is put in. As soon as the fish is done, drain 
it and place it on paper, so as to absorb all the fat. 
It is then dished up on a folded paper placed on a hot 
dish. When done frying, allow the fat to cool a little, 
strain it to remove any loose crumbs or pieces of 
batter; it will then be fit for future use. 

To fry herrings, Scotch fashion, remove the head 
and tail portions of as many herring as may be re- 
quired, split them open, and take out the bones, 
Season the cut sides well with salt and a little pepper; 
dip them in a little milk, and then in Scotch oatmeal. 
Have ready in a frying pan some hot fat; put in the 
fish, two at atime, when the fat is thoroughly hot— 
not burning. Cook for about ten minutes to a golden 
color. Drain on paper, dish up, and serve hot. 

For fried fish in batter, put three tablespoonfuls of 
flour in a basin, mix with three tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, a pinch of salt and pepper. Stir in 
gradually a tablespoonful of salad oil, one beaten 
egg, and one gill of milk; beat well for at least ten 
minutes ; if found too thick, a little tepid water may 
be added. Let it stand for some time before using. 
Wipe the fish with a damp cloth (the skin and bones 
may be removed if liked), and cut into pieces. Have 
ready some hot fat in a frying pan; dip each piece of 
fish into the batter, and fry in the hot fat until of a 
golden color. When done, drain on paper, dish up, 
and serve. If more convenient, butter or lard may 
be substituted for the oil, but it must be melted be- 
fore it is mixed with the batter. 


BAKED MACKEREL, 


Remove the gills from two mackerel, empty the 
fish and wipe with adamp cloth. Preserve the roes 
and milts, wash them, and put in a basin of salted 
water. Soak about six ounces of stale bread in tepid 
water or milk. Parboil the roes and milts, drain, and 
chop finely ; put it into a basin; add one ounce of 
dripping, lard, chopped suet, or cooking butter, a 
desscertspoonful of chopped parsley, and the bread, 
previously freed from moisture. Beat all well with a 
wooden spoon or fork until very smooth; then add 
half ateaspoonful of pepper, mix well, and fill the inside 
of the fish with this staffing. Put it in a greased pie 
dish, add about a gill of water or stock, and bake in 
the oven for half an hour. Lift out the fish, put on a 
hot dish, pour over the gravy, garnish with a few sprigs 
of water cress, and serve. In cleaning the mackerel 
do not split them open more than is necessary. 
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SOME PLEASANT DRINKS. 
There are many drinks to be bought, more or less 
adulterated ; but the better plan is to make them at 
home, then there is a certainty that they are pure and 
healthful. The following are desirable recipes : 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


Stew the berries until quite soft, and strain through 
a fine sieve, not allowing the seeds to escape. Add 
one-half pound of granulated sugar to one quart of 
the strained juice, and also one-half ounce of grated 
nutmeg and one ounce of pulverized cinnamon. 
Allow it to simmer until thick, and, when cold, add 
a pint of brandy to a quart of the sirup, and bottle it. 


RASPBERRY CORDIAL. 


Take enough ripe berries to fill an ordinary sized 
stone jug, and then pour over the best French brandy 
until it reaches the top. Let it stand two months, 
and shake the jug occasionally. Pour off the juice, 
sweeten it with powdered sugar, and bottle. 

ELDER WINE. 


Pour four quarts of water upon eight quarts of 
elderberries, and let it stand two days; then boil it 
for half an hour, strain it, and put three pounds of 
moist, white sugar to every gallon of wine; then add 
one ounce of cloves, one of cinnamon, and two 
ounces of powdered ginger; boil it again, dip a piece 
of toast in yeast, and work around the liquid with it ; 
then bottle. 

GRAPE WINE. 

When the grapes are quite ripe bruise them well, 
and to each gallon of grapes add a gallon of water, 
and let it remain a week without stirring. Then 
draw off the liquor carefully, and to each gallon put 
three pounds of white sugar. Place it in a cool situ- 
ation to ferment, and when fermented, stop it up 
tight. It will not be reacy for bottling for five or six 
months. 

GINGER BEER. 

Boil five pounds of loaf sugar and three ounces of 
powdered ginger in three gallons of water for one 
hour. When it is cold, add the juice and peel of five 
lemons, and a quarter of a teacupful of yeast on a 
slice of toasted bread. Let it stand in a tub covered 
with a thick cloth for three days. Then strain it 
through a thick cloth and bottle it, when it will be 
ready for use in five days. More ginger can be 
added if desired. 

CLARET CUP. 

To each bottle of claret add one of soda water, a 
glass of sherry, a small glass of brandy, the peel of a 
lemon cut thin, and powdered sugar to taste. Adda 
few small pieces of ice and let it remain an hour be- 
fore drinking it. 

RHUBARB SHERBET. 

Boil five sticks of rhubarb in a quart of water for 
about ten minutes, strain the liquor into a jug, in 
which is the peel of half a lemon cut very thin, and 
two tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Let it stand 
three hours, when it will be fit to drink —The Mme. 
Demorest Monthly Fashion Journal. 


(We tnvite correspondence of inguiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


BREAD WITH YEAST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish some of the readers of your magazine would 
give a good, reliable recipe for making bread with 
yeast. There is none in the books I have. 

I am delighted with Goop HovusEKEEPING, and 
want to know if I can get all the back numbers for 
1894. I have 1895, and am very anxious for 1894. 

Hoop RIver, ORE. Mrs. A. M. 

INGROWING NAILS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Under the heading of “For the Footsore and 
Weary,” you tell how to cure ingrowing nails. I 
suffered for years from my big toe nails growing into 
the flesh, but years ago I found a simple remedy. It 
is this: Let the nail grow out beyond the toe and 
then always cut it square across, leaving the corners 
to stick out. For a sore corner, take a knife and lift 
the nail out of the flesh, and press in some linen- 
scraped lint until the nail gets grown over and past 
the sore spot. It will cure sure. 

New York Clty. READER. 


JELLY MAKING—A PROTEST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Jelly making days have come, and the housekeeper 
queries, “ How can I keep this beautiful jelly from 
molding or fermenting?” No good housekeeper—in 
the moral sense of the term—will use whiskey or 
brandy. She will leave everything of the kind en- 
tirely out of her cooking. The writer has perfect 
success by the following simple method: After the 
jelly is made, allow it to stand open a day or two in 
the light, where it will be free from dust. Then cut 
brown or white paper, of a good quality, the size of 
the glass. Rub we// with a piece of paraffine and 
lay on the jelly, being sure that it is well pressed 
down. Lastly cover the glass with a double thick- 
ness of the paper and tie closely. Set in a cool, 
dark place. 


RockForp, ILL. Maria E. CHANDLER. 
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All signs fail in a dry time. 

Three white frosts and then a storm. 

If you see sun-dogs, expect rain soon. 

Three foggy mornings and then a rain. 

Northern lights are a sign of cold weather. 

Six weeks after you hear the first katydid look for a 
frost. 

When you see whitecaps on the pond or river, it is going 
to rain. 

When the wind whistles about the house, that is a sign 
of a storm. 

When the squirrels lay in a big store of nuts, look for a 
hard winter. 

When you hear an owl hoot, it is safe to conclude it is 
going to storm. . 

If the water boils out of the kettle, it is a sign that it is 
going to storm. 

If the storm clears off in the night, you can expect an- 
other storm soon. 

When the fire snaps and sparkles, it is a sign cold 
weather is coming. 

If the chickweed blossoms are open, it will not rain for 
at least three hours. 

If the corn husks are thicker than usual, the winter will 
be colder than usual. 

When the farm animals are unusually frisky, it is a sign 
that it is going to rain. 
_ If some night you hear a cricket chirping in the house, 

look for cold weather soon. 

If the rooster crows on the fence, it is a sign that the 
weather is going to change. 

Rub a cat’s back the wrong way, and if you see sparks, 
it is a sign of cold weather. 

If it storms the first Sunday in the month, it will storm 
every Sunday in the month. 

When the rooster crows at nine o’clock in the evening, 
expect a change of weather. 

If you see froth along the shores of the streams, you 
may know it is going to rain. 

If in the autumn you find the skin of the apples tougher 
than usual, look for a cold winter. 

When the smoke from a chimney does not rise, but falls 
to the ground, it is going to storm. 

If the chickens’ feathers are very thick at Thanksgiving 
time, the winter will be a hard one. 

When you hear the first frogs in the spring, you may 
know the frost is out of the ground. 

When you take up the teakettle and find sparks on the 
bottom, it is a sign of cold weather. 

On such mornings as you see the cobwebs on lawns and 
grass fields shining with dew, the day will be fair. 

A ringing in the ears is the sign of a change of weather. 
Others say it is a sign that several people are talking 
about you. 


“*Selected from What They Say in New England, by Clifton John- 
son. Published by Lee & Shepard 


Weather Prediction: As Told in New England.* 


The twelve days after Christmas indicate the weather 
for the following year. Each day in order shows the 
weather for one month. 


Blow out a candle, and if the wick continues long to 
smoulder, look for bad weather. If it goes out quickly, 
the weather will be fair. 


When it begins to snow, notice the size of the flakes. 
If they are very fine, the storm will be a long one; if large, 
the storm will soon be over. 


After the frogs begin to sing in the spring, if they are 
frozen in three times, you may be sure that afterwards 
you will have warm weather. 


If it rains on the first dog-day, it will rain on each of the 
other thirty-nine. If, on the other hand, the first dog-day 
is dry, all the rest will be dry. 


When you see a cloud in the sky that grows larger, it is 
going to storm. When you see a cloud grow smaller and 
melt away, it is going to be fair. 


If the chickens come out while it rains, it is a sign that 
the storm is to be alongone. If they stand around under 
the shed, the storm will be short. 


As the old woman said, “‘I never knew it to begin in 
the mornin’ and rain all day in my life. But I’ve known 
it to begin at noon and rain all day lots of times.”’ 


If the breastbones of the Thanksgiving chickens are 
light in color, there will be a good deal of snow in the 
winter following. If the color is dark, there will be little 
snow. 

When a person kills a snake he does well to consider 
what kind of weather he would like. If he hangs the 
snake up, it will rain; if he buries it, the weather will 
be fair. 

When the cattle lie down as soon as they are turned out 
to pasture in the morning, it is because they feel a rheu- 
matic weariness in their bones, and you can look for a 
rain soon. 

When a night passes and no dew falls, it is a sign it is 
going torain. This omen loses much of its mystery when 
one remembers that dew has not fallen because the night 
was clouded. 

If the melt of the hog killed in the fall is big at the 
front end, the winter will be sharpest at the beginning. If 
the melt is biggest at the rear, the winter will be coldest 
in the latter part. 

When you see the sun drawing water at night, know 
that it will rain on the morrow. The sun is said to be 
drawing water when its rays can be seen shining through 
rifts in distant clouds. 


In winter when you see the wild geese flying south, ex- 
pect cold weather. They fly south because the ponds to 
the north are frozen over. When the geese are seen flying 
north, warm weather is to be expected. e 


If the sun sets ina cloud, it will rain on the morrow. 
The person who takes this saying as literally true would 
do well to remember that unless the cloud that hides the 
sun from his sight is extremely large, a spectator a short 
distance to the north or south would at the same moment 
see the sun set in clear sky. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


THE HEALING OF BARTIMEUS. 

By the wayside sat a blind man 
Melancholy, sad, 

While the beasts and birds about him 
Seemed so glad 

As they sported in the sunlight, 

While to him the world was midnight— 
Sightless, lightless, 
There he sat, 

Musing, musing, only that. 


How he longed to know the daylight, 
Bathing field and flower, 
Gilding cloudlets, arching rainbows, 
Full of mystic power ! 

See the forms his touch revealed ! 
But, alas! his eyes were sealed ; 
Thinking, sighing, 
Lone, all day 
Sat the blind man by the way. 


See! he’s startled from his musings 
By some distant sound, 

And he listens, breathless, bending 
To the ground; 

While a zephyr floating by 

Whispers, “ Blind man, heip is nigh.” 
Nearer, clearer, 
Murmurs rare 

Mingle strangely in the air. 


Soon a thousand feet are treading 
Past the very spot 

Where the blind man has bemoaned 
His bitter lot. 

Busy voices glide along, 

Joy anon breaks forth in song, 
While one voice 
More rich and clear 

Falls like music on his ear. 


Rising and erectly stanaing, 
Eagerly he speaks, 
While a glow of fervor kindles 

On his cheeks : 


“ Tell me, tell! what means this throng? 


Why this joy, these words, this song?” 
Kindly, promptly, 
Comes reply, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passes by.” 


As through clouds the sunlight breaking 
Brightens earth and sky, 
So a radiance of gladness 
From on high 
Seemed to lighten up his face, 
When he heard that mighty grace 
Was even nigh, 
To touch his eye, 
And end the burden of his sigh. 


Christ is near ; but he is passing— 
And will not he see 

Him whose eager looks are pleac:ig ? 
Will not he 

Pause to touch and bless those eyes 

With miracu'ous surprise ? 
Still on he moves 
Amid the throng ; 

Footsteps, voices, glide along. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


Suddenly an outcry startles 
All the passing throng, 
Loud and full of supplication, 
Loud and long : 
“ Jesus! Son of David! hear 
One who knows that thou art near; 
Mercy! mercy 
Have on me! 
Touch these eyes, that I may see!” 


>” 


Why this outcry?” ask the people 
“ Hold, Bartimeus ! 
Silence, silence, man! Why need you 
Clamor thus?” 
But he did not cease his prayer, 
Louder stil] it rent the air 
As he pleaded 
With his might, 
“Son of David, give me sight!” 


Not the volume of his pleading, 
Nor the uttered word, 
But the spirit of entreaty 
Jesus heard, 
For his onward steps were stayed. 
Quick he called for him who prayed; 
Eager he 
The Lord to find, 
Staff and mantle left behind. 


In the blessed Masters’s presence 
See the blind man stand, 
Waiting for the revelations 
Of command. 
But, instead, he touched his eyes; 
Forth the wondrous virtue flies: 
Lo, he sees ! 
His night is o'er! 
Bartimeus is blind no more 
— De Loa Lak 


THE WICKED HUSBANDMAN. 


A vineyard planted, and to man was given 
The charge of all the golden fruits it bore ; 

And he who owns 1t doth send down from Heaven 
To claim its goodly store. 


The earth is God’s—God's vineyard and his field, 
Hedged round about with providence and care ; 
’Tis given to man to till, its fruits to yield, 
And do God’s service there. 


The messengers are God's, sent forth to claim 
The vineyard’s goodly fruits for their dear Lord ; 
Nor once, nor twice, but yet again they came, 
Obedient to his word. 


The Son is God's his loved, his only Son, 
The royal heir of al! the vineyard store; 

And in his Father’s name this Holy One 
Claimed what the vineyard bore. 


The rebel servants own no so~ereign Lord ; 
His message mocked, his messengers they slew; 
To such as these, who thus despise his word, 
What will the owner do? 
—Rev. R. Maguire. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 

410.—GUESTS AT FIFTY WELL-KNOWN INNS. 
. Is never invited and always unwelcome. 

. Asks many searching and personal questions. 

Examines with great care into the condition of things in 
the house. 

. Reverses the order of things. 

. Always rebels against the rules. 

. Is never satisfied, a veritable Oliver Twist. 

. Takes account of all that is in the house. 

. Is rude and overbearing. 

. Never expresses thanks for favors received. 

. Questions all he meets. 

. Takes life as easily as possible. 

. Never yields to the wishes or opinions of others. 
. Gives aid to the sick and suffering poor. 

. Is very reluctant to go. 

. Always goes beyond prescribed bounds. 

. Is sly and underhanded. 

. Is always puffed up. 

. Is always within. 

. Never pays his bill in full. 

. Is pure and harmless. 

. Is unhappy and miserable. 

. Is in disgrace with all men. 

. Introduces a new order of things. 

. Is wrathful at the wrong-doing of others. 

. Makes his way in by sharp practice. 

. Pleads in another's behalf. 

. Comes in a body and on foot. 

. Is dangerous and often deadly. 

. Terrorizes those in his power. 

. Makes plain to the understanding of others. 

. Is always in disguise. 

. Infringes on rights and properties of others. 

. Relies wholly upon self. 

. Is changeful of purpose and fickle in friendship. 

. Is a hypocrite. 

. Never gives others their due. 

. Encourages and stimulates to action. 

. Manifest little interest in question of moment. 

. Is a familiar and congenial friend. 

. Is unfaithful to his trusts. 

. Is always first in everything. 

. Dwells apart from all others. 

. Indulges in excesses. 

. Breaks in upon others’ doings and sayings. 

. The earliest and the youngest gvest. 

. Makes “ merry as a marriage bell.” 

. Tries to settle disputes or quarrels. 

. A royal guest from a sunny clime. 

. A deadly enemy to the young and helpless. 

. Often destroys the Inn and sometimes the guests. 


METHOD OF SoLuTION.—The second “n” of the “Inn” 
may be omitted in some of the answers. For instance, the 
answer to No. 1—“ Is never invited and always unwelcome ”"— 
is “ Intruder.” 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art; Second Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; Zhird Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HuvUSEKEEPING. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page viti 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 


Competition closes Saturday, August 22, at6 p.m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post- 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 


PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 


409.—SOME OF UNCLE SAM’S POST OFFICES. 

Although a large number of solutions to “Some of Uncle 
Sam’s Post Offices” have been received, none of them are 
found to be correct, and consequently no awards are made. 
The correct names of the Post Offices have all been given, but 
they have not been found full and correct in any one of the re- 
sponses. We give below “Some of Uncle Sam’s Post Offices,” 
as originally published, with the hidden names in italics : 


General Zachary Taylor’s pet name among his soldiers was old 
Rough and Ready-1. While he was President of the United States 
he put his Veto-2 on some of the Laws-3 enacted by Congress, and 
was not always careful to stand by the glorious Conmstitution-4 
When he was in the Mexican War he was quite a /Jockey-5, and often 
rode a spirited Bay Horse-6, and every now and then he would cluck 
to his steed and say Get up-7. 

At the time he was about Ha/f Way-8 on his 7r:f-9 around the 
Globe-i0, which he expected to accomplish in about Fighty Eight-11 
days, he saw a Mad Dog-12 foaming at the mouth. It bit a Littis 
Turkey-13. Every one screamed Look Out-14. He was thoroughly 
frightened, yea, frightened clear to his Marrow Bone-15, and cantered 
through the open To// Gate-16 and over the Draw Aridge-17 without 
stopping to pay a cent or even glance at the Sign Board-18 to see how 
many Miles-19 he had traveled, for he was on his Way Back-20 to his 
Home-21, where he and all his Social Circle-22 sang Sweet Home-2}3 
also another popular song called Shojy-24, and held as greata /ué: 
dee-25 as ever did Queen Victoria. They were also interested in read 
ing a religious novel called Bem Hur-26 He was a Chif-27 of the 
old block, and after this Picmic-28 he concluded to put his Shou/der 
29 to the wheel, and try a Bal/oom-30 ascension. He seized his G/ad- 
Stome-31 bag, saying that it is the Aar/y Bird-32 that gets all the 
worms, and started in search of a Showman-33 to direct his Aérial-34 
woyage. A master Carfenter-35 fastened the Parachute-36 to the 
Base-37 or lower part of the balloon. The general went up like a 
rocket, but a Raindow-38 knocked his Hat off-39. The attraction of 
Gravity-40 was too much for him, so he was glad to Golight/y-41 on 
toa large Hayfork-42 which had been left sticking tine up in the 
ground. He cried out, “ By /imgo-43, that was a Stunmer-44; my 
Backbone-45 is broken!’ His wife brought some Lavender-46 ina 
battered Zincuf-47 for him to drink, and before next Rising Sun 48 
shone upon him he had gone to reside for the remainder of his life at 
the Soldier's Home-49 where his great Enterprise-so and Energ:-3i 
would not be so Lzkéely-52 to bring matters to an undesirable 

Climax-53. 
THE Nameless-54 CONTRIBUTOR. 
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An ArT FatLure. A Story of the Latin Quarter as It Is. 
By John W. Harding. Illustrations by William Hofacker. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 209 pages. New York and Chicago, 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

Mr. Harding has produced a novel of intense 
interest, which will find many readers ; yet one which 
invites criticism along various lines. In the first 
place the title is a serious element of weakness, 
anticipating as it does the outcome of the heroic 
efforts being put forth by the hero to win success in 
his chosen field. It isa “ realistic” story ; and while 
it deals with them in as delicate a manner as circum- 
stances will permit, it introduces personages and 
scenes which are not above criticism. The character 
of the central figure, Charles Burroughs, the young 
American, is admirably set forth; and one comes to 
have a liking for the strange woman, La Madeleine, 
to whom he owes his life. Perhaps the tragedy which 
removes her from the scene is a necessity; yet the 
average reader will muse over it with emotions of 
regret and feelings of disappointment, that in the 
wide world there was not room for her still to live her 
new life of love and devotion. 


Sir Mark. 

Sin Mark. A Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Robeson 
Brown. Cloth, 16mo, 159 pages. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This novel is in two parts, the first of which is en- 
titled “An Ill Turn in the Old World;”’ the second, 
“A Good Turn in the New.” The scenes are laid a 
century or more ago, and are told in the first person 
ina charming manner. It is, to be sure, a novel of 
the “old fashion,” with some love making, intrigue 
and adventure—just enough to give it a charm and 
hold the interest of the reader “from start to finish.” 
The literary style might be somewhat improved, and 
some of the events might be more carefully drawn ; 
but it is so vastly superior to the majority of recent 
novels in tone, conception and execution, that one 
can easily pardon the few weak points which a care- 
ful reader can but notice. 


The Diary of a Peculiar Girl 
THe Diary OF A PECULIAR GiRL. By George Austin Wood- 
ward. Paper covers, 130 pages, 50 cents. Buffalo: The 

Peter Paul Book Company. 

The author has succeeded in getting quite an inter- 
esting story into the diary form of this novel, and it 
is told with exceptional excellence of style. We are 
prepared to credit at once the statement that Mr. 
Woodward’s methods of work are most painstaking, 


and that he is rarely satisfied with his productions. 

The result has been that he gives to the public as his 

first novel a work in which no elements of crudeness, 

no ear-marks of haste and carelessness, are to be de- 
tected. He is said to have written the story at the 
age of twenty-three, and to have kept it modestly 
stowed away for a couple of years. The kindly re- 
ception which it will be sure to meet will naturally in- 
spire the young author to other efforts in a similar 
line, and there is sure to be a welcome for the health- 
ful, carefully finished work which he pleasingly intro- 
duces in the present production. 

The Story of a Piece of Coal. 

THE Story oF A Piece OF CoaL. What it is, whence it 
comes, and whither it goes. By Edward A. Martin, F. G. S., 
author of “Amidst Nature’s Realms,” etc. (The Library of 
Useful Stories.) Flexible cloth, r6mo_ 168 pages, illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This little volume, which is reprinted from the 
English edition with certain changes in the interest 
of American readers, undertakes to present in con- 
venient compass a knowledge of the marvels which a 
piece of coal possesses within itself, giving the record 
of its vegetable and mineral history, its discovery and 
early use ; and how it affects modern life in many im- 
portant ways. As one may readily suppose, it is a 
useful and convenient little book, and one which may 
greatly widen the scope of popular knowledge re- 
garding the subject of which it treats 


Old Stories of the East 

OLD STORIES OF THE East. (Eclectic Schoo! Readings.) 
By James Baldwin. Cloth, 1r2mo, 215 pages. New York: 
American Book Company. 

A dozen of the Old Testament stories, embracing 
the most interesting events described in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, have been retold by the author from a 
literary standpoint, “and in exactly the same manner 
as he would retell other stories pertaining to the in- 
fancy of the human race.” In this form the volume 
presents for everyday use in the schoolroom what 
has heretofore been chiefly confined to the Sunday 
school and to religious instruction or exercises con- 
nected with church interests. In thus popularizing 
these biblical narratives, the author has done a com- 
mendable work, while the literary style in which they 
are clothed is excellent. 

Green Gates. 

GREEN GATES. An Analysis of Foolishness. By Katharine 
Cheever Meredith (Johanna Staats), author of “ Drum- 
sticks.” Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges; 257 pages. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

One will be very likely to turn from the rather 
tedious narrative to the entirely attractive setting in 
which it is placed—the flexible cloth covers with 
tasteful designs in black and gold; the excellent, 
rough-edged paper; the gilt top, and the admirable 
typography, which make the mechanical part of the 
book decidedly winsome. The publishers have done 
well their part; but the setting in which the novel is 
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sent forth is just that to give double charm to a 
bright, vivacious, sparkling story—which “Green 
Gates ”’ can scarcely be considered. 


By Oak and Thorn. 

By Oak AND TuHorn. A Record of English Days. By Alice 
Brown, author of “Fools of Nature.” Cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top, 226 pages; $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

In this pleasing work we are given a series of 
sketches of pleasant experiences in England, so 
charmingly drawn that one seems to visit, in com- 
pany with the author, ‘“ The Haunt of the Doones,” 
“The Land of Arthur,” “The Bronté Country,” and 
the other pleasant places of which the book gives a 
charming glimpse rather than a full description. It 
is tribute to a book’s excellence if in closing it the 
reader may wish that its subject were further pur- 
sued ; and this must be the emotion as one finishes 
“ By Oak and Thorn.” 


My Literary Zoo. 

My Literary Zoo. By Kate Sanborn, author of “An 
Abandoned Farm,” etc. Cloth, r6mo, 149 pages. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This bright little book is divided into four chapters 
or parts, entitled respectively, ‘“ Everybody’s Pets,” 
“Devoted to Dogs,” “Cats,” “All Sorts.” The 
author is evidently a lover of pets and of all dumb 


animals, as is fully shown by her comments, freely 


scattered through the volume. Most of the pages 

are occupied with stories of favorite animals, bits of 

verse, and the like, making a very pleasant volume 
for the general reader, and especially one which may 
with profit be placed in the hands of children, 
particularly boys. 

Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia. 

ALDEN’s LivinGc Topics CycLopepia. A Record of Recent 
Events and of the World’s Progress in all Departments of 
Knowledge. Volume I. Cloth, r2mo, 318 pages; 50 cents. 
New York, John B. Alden. 

This is a very valuable work to those who would 
keep at hand for ready reference the latest informa- 
tion regarding all important matters in the current 
history of the world—or as the publisher of this work 
appropriately phrases it, Living Topics. Sample 
pages, which may be obtained free by addressing the 
publisher, will demonstrate to any interested party 
the valuable character of the publication, its con- 
venience of arrangement and its exhaustive character. 


Mopsy. 

Mopsy: Her Tangles and Triumphs. By Kate Tannatt 
Woods, author of “Six Little Rebels,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 
illustrated, 331 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 

“ Mopsy ” is a very interesting girl, and the reader 
will be entirely charmed by her character, from the 
moment that she is encountered in the “ Mechanics’ 
boarding house,” where she takes the direction of 


affairs with a care and judgment far beyond her 
years. The author has woven a very pleasing story 
for girls, but one which the average boy or grown 
person as well will take delight in reading. Best of 
all, it has the old-fashioned virtue of ending happily, 
in compensation for the trials and efforts put forth 
by its heroine. 


His Honour, and a Lady. 

His Honour, AND A Lapy. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), author of a “ Social Departure,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 321 pages, illustrated, $1.50. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of “ Vernon’s Aunt,” “The Story of 
Sonny Sahib,” and several other bright books, here 
gives the reading public a novel, the scenes of which 
are laid in the fertile field of Bengal. The book, 
however, proves decidedly disappointing. The move- 
ment of the story is slow and rather heavy, there is 
not much to awaken the general interest, and the 
feeling is unavoidable that the author has by no 
means done her best in this production. 


The Sentimental Sex. 

THE SENTIMENTAL SEx. By Gertrude Warden. Cloth, 
16mo, stained top, uncut edges, 207 pages. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. 

Doubtless the author of this novel is capable of 
writing a pleasing story, dealing with other topics 
than guilty love and its intrigues. So much is evi- 
dent from the better and more attractive portions of 
the present work; and having this capability, it is 
greatly to be regretted that her gifts should have been 
wasted on this morbid, unhealthy production, from 
which one must turn away with a feeling of time 
wasted—or worse. 


The Verbalist. 

THE VERBALIST. A manual devoted to brief discussions of 
the right and the wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with 
propriety. By Alfred Ayres. New and revised edition, much 
enlarged. Cloth, r8mo, gilt edges, 337 pages; $1.25. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

For many years past this work has been recognized 
as the standard in its field; with the enlarged and 
improved edition now sent forth, it must take an 
even higher place than before, and prove more indis- 
pensable to those who in writing or in speaking 
would use the right words in the right manner. 


How to Drain a House. 

How To Drain A House. Practical Information for House- 
holders. By George E. Waring, Jr., Consulting Engineer 
for Sanitary Drainage. Second edition, with annotations. 
Cloth, 16mo., 223 pages; $1.25. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 

This is an enlarged and improved edition of a 
valuable work which has already received appre- 
ciative mention in these columns. It should be in 
the hands of every head of a family. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerwus that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow! 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


IN CANNING TIME. 
A great deal of the housekeeper’s time and atten- 
tion are nowgiven to the “ putting up ” of fruits for use 
when the fresh article shall have gone out of season, 


and it is natural that “Canning and Preserving ’”’ 
should be the topic chosen by Annabel Lee for this 
number of “* Domestic Economy.”” There are menus 
and recipes in generous measure, and the paper will 
be worthy not only of present use but of preservation 


for future reference. 


A very bright story is that of * James Henry’s Kin- 
folks,” by Kate White. Aunt Betsey Jane and her 
“rules ” are well depicted, and the story has a mora! 
which is as evident as the brightness of the narration. 


Lawrence Irwell gives some attention to an article 
of food which doubtless many of Goop Hovser- 
KEEPING’s readers have never tasted—the lentil; a 
vegetable extensively used in foreign lands, though 
little known in this country. 


A very pleasant descriptive article, with a trio of 
illustrations, is “Bethlehem in Pennsylvania,” by 
Marian Guernsey, in which are depicted some of the 
peculiarities of an old Moravian town. It is no less 
an interesting article in that it goes back to the time 
of the civil war, and presents the spirit and some of 


the events of that interesting time. It is about 
equally true to the “ Bethlehem” of to-day, as the 
town is not given to the rapid changes of modern 
times. 


Then comes a practical paper on “Clams and 
Crabs,” with a score of recipes; following which is 
a similar paper on “ Apples,” with half a score of 
fresh recipes. 

** Salads and Sandwiches,” with fifteen more recipes, 
come in fora share of attention ; after which Deborah 
writes about ‘“ Household Lamps,” 
care and keeping. 


their selection, 


“The Gentle Art of Quilting” is pleasantly set 
forth in reminiscence by Clara B. Miller. — 


Under the title of “The Art of Cookery,” one of 
the most important books for the housewife recently 
published has an adequate review, and some of its 
best recipes and most valuable instructions are pre- 
sented as samples of the good things found in abun- 
dance in the volume. 


The various departments will be found more than 
usually full and interesting. ‘Home Duties and 
Pleasures” opens with one of the late Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s most charming poems, followed by 
a thrilling selection from that blind lover of nature, 
Rowland E. Robinson, as befits the summer vacation 
season. Then comes a wealth of quotation, with 
free and bright comment, such as has made of this 


department a favorite. 


“ Mothers and Children” begins with a touching 
poem, “ My Baby,” followed by an instructive extract 
on that new disease, “House Nerves.” And so a 
summary of choice things, carefully gleaned from the 
great world of literary thought, might be almost 


indefinitely extended. 


The original verse—always a choice feature in 
Goop HousEKEEPING—opens with the frontispiece, 
* Baby,” the poem being from the pen of Clark W 
Then come: 


Bryan. * August,” by Sarah FE. How- 


ard: * Motion,” by Arthur E. Smith; “Bring Flow- 


John Wentworth ; * Lookin’ Backwards,” 


ers,” by 
by “ An Old Boy;” “ Housewife’s Poem,” by Flor- 
ence Montgomery ; “A Field of laisies,”” by Minnie 
Leona Upton; “*No Crape Upon the Door,” by O. 
R. Washburn ; and “ Violets,” by J. B. M. Wright. 
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AUGUST, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of add 


OTAER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Kecital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 


Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAn Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


“‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's so.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 


The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 


both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HousEsKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


$80 00 | 2d or 3d $120.00 
| cover or — 

45.00 | facing 67.50 
reading or 

illustration, 37.50 


Fourth $150.00 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 4500 


One Page per time, 
One-half Page per time, 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 

All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 

on 

Above, 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1.00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


ta Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, Nsw Yor City. 


3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


h keeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 
AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 
Goop HouSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magasine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises af unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING does not Kmit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERMSEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKERPING. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Only 
a rounded 


spoonful is required, of 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


heaping 


spoonful. 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 


Take 


The Best 


Take no substitute that may 


Take the best 
when you buy 
medicine. Do 


not experiment. 


be offered for Hood's Sarsaparilla, whether 
old or new. Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses 
curative power unknown to any other medicine. 


It has a record of cures never equaled. 


It has 


power to make your blood pure and in this way 


it can make you well. 


Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


t 
i 


‘“‘Afternoon 


Caramel Cereal”’ 


will soon succeed the ubiquitous ‘‘afternoon 
ea.’? Caramel Cereal is a delightful, nourish- 
ng and nerve restoring substitute for tea ant 
offee. Improves the digestion. Prepared from 
selected cereals and treated bv a process that 
develops a delicious flavor and aroma. | 
vour grocer for it. Manutactured by the 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Know 


Don’t 


Know 


Simply a question of knowing what 
you get, or guessing at it. 
Price of Columbia bicycle certainty, 


Art catalogue of artless description, free 
at Columbia Agencies—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Fusitive Verse. 


THE BITE TO EAT AND THE DUD TO WEAR. 


Some folks are blest wi’ fortune and hae muckle gowden gear ; 

They lo’e the wari’ and a’ its pride and hae their Heaven here, 

A siller spoon was in their mouth when first they breathed th’ 
air; 

They ve aye been blest wi’ lots to eat and guid braid claith to 
wear ; 

They’ve nae pity in their hearts for a brither in distress, 

Wha fecht wi’ want and sorrow they ne’er try to make it less, 

They care na’ for the burden that some brither’s hae to bear, 

Sometimes for want 0’ bite to eat and scarce a dud to wear. 


But some guid folks wha hae th’ gowd extend a helping han’ 
And wi’ a Christ-like charity they aid their brither man, 

They hae this fundamental truth impressed deeply within, 
That practical religion is the ane that’s gaun to win, 

And they tak’ it as their duty to practice what they say, 

They lo’e their neebor as theirsel’ and act it every day, 

W' hearts fu’ o’ humanity their gowd they often share 

With them wha scarce hae bite to eat and scarce a dud to wear. 


Respect th’ honest poverty that hauds a brither doon, 

And aye be ready wi’ your smile and dinna show your troon, 

For yvuu'll find amongst the puir folks some upright, honest 
men, 

Wha it would be an honor for the rich folks just to ken, 

For braid claith never mak’s th’ man nor yet th’ gowd he’s got, 

For mony an honest heart beats beneath a ragged coat, 

And th’ Faither that’s aboon us tak’s just as muckle care 

Ower them wha scarce hae bite to eat and scarce a dud to 
wear. 


The sympathetic charity can speak till it gets hairsh, 
But pitying words and sympathy are empty, weak and wairsh, 
So prayer withoot guid action is like faith without guid deeds, 
And the giving kind o’ charity is what th’ puir man needs ; 
So let the folks wha's feeling hearts are filled wi’ tenderness, 
Get doon into their pouch and help their brithers in distress, 
For they that help the puir alang th’ Lord will aye take care 
That they’ll aye hae their bite to eat and get their dud to wear. 
— Thomas Watson. 
i) ALL FOR THE BEST. 
Secure is that soul in the midst of affliction 
Who sees in each sorrow the hand of his God, 
And knowing all things for good work together, 
Unquestioning bows ’neath each stroke of the rod; 
© blest is that heart that, when tossed by the tempest, 
Can cling to this hope as a bird to its nest, 
And say, with a faith by each trial made stronger : 
“The dear Father knows—it is all for the best.” 


Each blossom of hope in our lives may be blighted, 
Swept by adversity’s pitiless blast ; 

Clouds of misfortune o’ershadow our pathway, 
Friends of a life-time prove false at the last ; 

The heart may be sad and the way may be lonely, 
And rough be the path by the weary feet pressed, 

Yet faith pleadeth ever, O fail not to trust Him: 
“The dear Father knows—it is all for the best.” 


The seed that, with weeping, we sowed for the Master, 
Unquickened, may lie where it fell by the way ; 

Prayers that were wrung from our heart’s deepest anguish, 
Unanswered remain, though we cease not to pray; 

The Father may hide for a moment his presence, 
And the soul by its doubts and its fears be distressed ; 


But faith whispers low : “ Though he slay thee, yet trust Him. 


“The dear Father knows—it is all for the best.” 


These light afflictions, which but for a moment 
The Father hath sent us his promise to seal, 
Are naught to the weight of glory eternal, 
And far more exceeding, which God shall reveal. 
Some day we shall know w/y the crosses were given, 
For the angels will summon us home to our rest, 
Where, with faith lost in sight, and with vision grown clearer, 
We shall see as God sees, and shall know it was best. 
_—Canada Presbyterian. 


(BY REQUEST.] 
ONE YEAR IN HEAVEN, 
As the angels—pure and sinless, 
One year by the jasper sea, 
Would some spirit glad, might whisper 
To our hearts what this might be. 


Where the stars in mystic dial, 
Silent mark each blissful hour ; 
Where the noontide never scorches 
Fairest bud or tenderest flower. 


Where the frost untimely cometh 
Never, with its chilling blight ; 
Where the twilight never deepens 

Into dark and gloomy night. 


In that land where aye ’tis summer, 
Not an anxious care or tear; 

No more pain, or toil, or sorrow— 
All one long, and golden year. 


THE PASSING OF A SOUL. 

Out from the silent land a shaft of light 

Swept down—illumining all the gloomy night. 

An angel, with its fluttering pinions spread, 

Descending softly, touched the sufferer’s head 
With rest—with perfect rest. 

But lo! the path of radiant, golden light 

Glows into vistas ever new and bright ; 

Our eyes are dim, but faith-lit sight 
Can clearly see 

The gates of pearl wide open softly swing, 

And from within victorious anthems ring ; 

For one more soul beholds, to-day, the King. 

Who like a mother comforts those who weep— 
O matchless One !— 

And giveth His beloved sleep. 

__—Presbyterian Banner. 


PUT BACK THE CLOCK. 
Put back the clock; it goes too fast. 
The flowers were sweet, the skies were clear, 
Hope was so sure and joy so near 
In the bright morning of the past. 


Now doubt creeps in to chill the blast 
And life shrinks back in sullen fear ; 
Put back the clock. 


Nay face the hour with gallant cheer, 
The game is played, the die is cast ; 
The chimes will ring to close at last, 
We would not, an’ we could, my dear, 
Put back the clock.— Waverly Magazine. 


THROUGH LOVE TO LIGHT. 
Through love to light! O wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes surging o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light. 

—R. W. Gilder. 
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Goop 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


EVES 


ScoTT RaTCLiFF 

“When every other Food failed to agree with Scott—he % 
was teething—we used MELLINS FOOD and it agreed with ‘ 

him perfectly from the first. | think it is the best of 
foods for teething children.’— Mrs.W.G.Rateliff, Nacosdcches, Texas 


Write to us and we will send you a sample bottle free of charge 
Our book of instructions to mothers mailed on request 
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BILL OF FARE. Tue KitcHen TABLE. 


Tue Cosy Corner. 


Domestic Economy—VI, Annabel Lee 

James Henry’s KINFOLKS, Kate White WEATHER PREDICTION. 

BETHLEHEM IN PENNSYLVANIA, . .  . Marian Guernsey Quist Hours tus Quice-Wittsp. 

THe LENTIL, Lawrence Irwell Liprary LRAPLets. 

CLAMS AND CRABS. Epitor’s PortTFOLio. 

APPLES, Good Housekeeping Pustisuzas’ Desc. 
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CRUMBS. Etc. 


Water for Health. 
As one of the most valuable 
of the solvents, water enters 


. | into the biood and other liquids, 

| making the entire round of the 

We Il AQTCE | system in a very brief period, 
coming into contact and disselv- 

| ing the effete matters, which are 

/thrown off by the decaying 
| parts of the body, as useless 
j}and putrescent offal, to be 
thrown off by perspiration and 


that Oatmeal is the best breakfast dish! Then why 


not take it so as to get the best there is in it. You by the general excretories, 
doing more in the matter of 
may as well skip the indigestible part. There is no renovating the body than all 
of the “blood purifiers” ever 
virtue in burdening digestion with what never goes produced. While there is a 
constant tendency toward the 
to make bone and muscle. accumulations of irritating de- 


posits, free drinking of water 
You CAN skip it by having the work of digestion prevents an excess, proving a 


very important means of the 


partly done beforehand, as in H-O. You get all the preservation of the health. At 


no time is this more efficacious 


benefit, none of the bad effects. than when the stomach is 

empty, as early in the morning 

H-O is the one digestible oatmeal. It is just that and at night, when there is 

generally an accumulation ot 

and all that. It is oatmeal in condition to be of the mucus on the membrane, inter 

> fering with the oozing out ot 

most immediate use in the body and to be of the the gastric juice, the water par 

ticularly, if taken quite warm, 

greatest use. a half hour before the meals, 

dissolving this and passing 1t 

It is dainty; at least it has none of the bitter taste into the bowels, materially im 

proving the digestion of the tol- 

you're apt to find in oatmeals. lowing meals. — Phrenologica! 
journal. 


It is the easy oatmeal, easy to cook, easy to digest. | —— 
Three Appetizers. 


It slips so quickly into the tissues that its only re- 
Read a stanza from some 
minder is in the better health that comes with it. 


anything horrible or senti- 
mental, as you sit waiting for 
your service. 

Have your first serving hot. 
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WHEX WEITMING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IX GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Colds are 
Serious things. They lead 
to worse things. A cold is the 
Seed of consumption. Croup is a 
cold’s half-brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life has been 
snuffed out by it because the proper 
remedy was not at hand. 


9 
Dr. Hookers 
Cough Croup 
gives relief at once. It has saved thou- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see : \ 
that it is always in the house. Don’t wait : A SHAPELY BACK 
till you need it—that may be too late. Con- ™ is one of the beauties imparted by the Ferris’ Walst, 
hotel ‘The perfect curves, the smoothly fitting shoulder straps 
tains no opium—absolutely safe—en- % supporting hose and preventing heavy skirts from sag- 
dorsed by physicians for 50 years. % ing, unite to make the 
Made only by Charles B. Kingsley, 


Northampton, Mass. g FE RRI » GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAIST 


the favorite ofall women who wish to look welland feel 
well, Made in short and extra long waist, highor low 
bust, Children’s, to Misses’, to $1, Ladies’, 
For sale by all retailers, 


lor heating hy 


or Sleam 


Best for Eivicreney , Durability and Economy 


It will pay anv one to send How Best to Heat Our Homes As a work of art on house 
warming it i< une Ned. aud tells about the best heating system in the world. 
New York Branch: Steam Appliance Exchange GURNEY HEATER MFE&. CO 
S2 and Center Street 163 Franklin St.. Cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 


A Thief at Night 


and a worthless silver polish produce like 
results by different methods ; one carries, the 
other wears your Silver away.- We guarantee 


SILVER RO- 


not to wear or scratch your Silver, although producing an unusual brillancy ; absolute protec- 
tion against loss when cleaning is thus afforded to all who use it exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 


gli, Everyw here. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 
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For Summer Sociability. An All-the . 
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A Superior «‘Picked-up’’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect. and many manufacturers “try 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the germine article — “ Beardsley’s.” 


ing at Perrysville, O., says, September 13, 1895 : “Any 
one who saw me about six months ago never thought | 


would be alive to-day. I looked like a ghost, and | 


couldn't eat or sleep on account of having malaria so 
bad. I had chronic indigestion, was dizzy about all the time. Medicine did not help 
me any. I spent so much on doctors I was clear discouraged. A neighbor told me 
about Ripans Tabules, so I bought a package at the drug store. I got better from 
the first dose. Now I am able to do all my housework myself. I tell everybody to 
use Ripans Tabules and save doctor bills.”’ 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 


street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 


Mrs. R. Robsin, a lacy of 43 years of age, resid- 


ee 
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J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 1!70 West St., New York City. ; 
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WWEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


To the Public: 

DecipEevLy the bread made from 
Franklin Mills fine flour of the entire 
wheat is the sweetest and richest bread I 
have ever tasted. I have made it from 
several receipts without failure. Itis rich, 
of a nutty flavor, exceedingly nourishing, 
and in all respects satisfying. From the 
time we began its use white Hour was 
banished from our table. Toast made 
from the fine wheat bread with fruit makes 
a very satisfactory meal. “The difference 
in nutrient qualities between the two, — 
entire wheat and white flour,—is so great 
that it is only a question of time when in- 
telligent persons will refuse to take that 
which is deprived of nearly all the valu- 
able muscle and nerve supplying elements 
(Gluten). I believe the manual laborer 
will find it for his interest to use more 
entire wheat flour and less meat. 1 
heartily wish for the benefit of health and 
for the sake of economy this flour may 
supersede the white, 

(Signed) 
Mrs. Hester M. 
Metuchen, N. J., Jan. 28, 1895. 


Always ask for “‘ Franklin Mills.” 
All leading Grocers sell it. 
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FOR ONE CENT 


SELL 
BEWING MACHINES, $9.00 to #27 eo $55.00. 
BABY CARRIAGES, £2.75 
ORGANS, $25.0 to B65. 
OXFORD MERCHANDISE Co, 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


to $35.00. 


MENNEN’S20™47ep 
TOILET 
POWDER 


by highest med- 
ical authorities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Pre ie 


tion for infants and adults. 
Positively relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 

4 Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re- 
Pimples and Tan, makes the skin 
Delightful after shaving. Dec- 
Sold by Druggists or} 
(Name this + 


moves Blotches, 
smooth and healthy. 
orated Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. 


FREE mailed for 26 cents. 
| FREE} Sample by mail. 


N.J. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, 


Hot Weather Precautions. 
People who remain in the city 
during the summer cannot be | 
too careful about their diet.) 
Housewives realize more and 
more their responsibilities in | 
this direction, as opportunity | 
is afforded by lecture and class | 
study for more scientific knowl- | 
edge of the properties of food. | 
Adaptation of food to the 
growth of children and work of | 
grown people is attracting more | 
and more attention. Wise | 
mothers study the nutritious | 
principles of certain food prod- | 
ucts as compared with others. | 
They know, for instance, that | 
the child will be healthier and | 
stronger on home-made graham 
bread or bread made from 
whole wheat flour than on) 
baker’s white bread. That cer- 
tain vegetables are medicinal is 
not a new idea in theory at} 
least, but the cooking of vege: | 
tables is an art which until very 

lately American women have 
disregarded. 
| 


Sickness Among Children 


| 


is prevalent at all seasons of the 
year, but can be avoided largely 
when they are properly cared 
for. Jnfant Health is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet access. 
ible to all who will send address | 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co., N. Y. City. 
Washington Ter. 

“Enclosed find 15 cents for, 
one box ELECTRO-SILICON.” | 
Mrs. D. M. LAMoREE. 


Date 
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JO OY} UI 


"9681 ‘LSODOV GOOD 


BABY 


| plexion to its original freshness. 
MACVINA 


To Discourage Mosquitoes. 

A mixture of glycerine and carbolic acid 
is said to form a wonderful protection from 
mosquitoes as well as a cure for the bites: 
Take about twenty drops of the acid and 
put it into a bottle containing an ounce of 
glycerine and half an ounce of rosemary 
water. If used freely at night the sting of 
the bites will be almost miraculously cured 
and the disfiguring blotches removed by morn- 
ing. If the odor is found too disagreeable 
two or three drops of attar of roses will per- 
haps make the remedy pleasanter and will 
leave it quite as efficacious. 


FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a 
full-sized $2 case of LUKUMRA, the only Toilet 
article in the world that will develop the bust, or 


| any part of the female form, remove wrinkles, etc 


Write to-day for it. Address G. M. W NS 
Warren St. New York. 


ISES CU RED. 
as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. FRE 


Send to F, Hiscox 853 Bway, N. for Book and Proofs 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere (I_ady and Gents). Salary and Com- 
mission. Only part of time required. INVESTOR, 
Room 30, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y 


AREVOLUTION IN BREAD-MAKING 


Our Sanitary Bread Kneader 


Saves Time, Strength, Money and Health. 
NO BAND CONTACT from sponge to oven. A 
perfect moulding board all for $1.25. 

We pay all or part of express charges. Write for 
particulars. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 


CHREIA MFG. CO., 
125 West Washington St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


OWE PINT OF LEMON JELLY 


For 5 cents in stamps we will senda id 
age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No Lem- 
CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


ons required. A child can make it. 


ABLE PUBLICATION. T 


HE ANGLO-AMERICAN WRITE 
GBUREAU, 4 BATTERY STREET, VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 


WARDROBE PATTERNS (oe: 
26 different articles—long clothes 
with directions for making, showing necessary mate 
rial, etc., sent post-paid for 25 cents. A copy ef 
** Knowledge for Expectant Mothers” ands 
valuable secret Free with every order. Address 
MRS. C. ATSMA, 52nd St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
DIXON’S 


**Carburet of Iron’’ 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J- 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion: 


Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Li* 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but rem 
ing ail blemishes, and permanently restoring the ©” 
oor sale at 
stpaid on receipt o . Use ; 
ICHTHYOL SOAP. | Prof. I. Hu ef 
Cents a Cake, TOLEDO, ©: 


Vill | 
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| 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
ABDOMINAL BELTS 
for Corpulency and Umbilical Rupture. 
Immediate relief and solid comfort, | 
Write for particulars and prices. 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., 
258. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
we our catalogues. Don’t buy 
N till you see our immense as- 
sortment and cheap prices. 
| 
| | | 
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To the Sweet Brier Rose. 


O, were my love a summer flower, 
And I my heart did dare disclose, 
I'd hie me to thy shady bower, 
And kneel to thee, Sweet Bricr Rose. 


Thou art not queen, as poets tell, 
A blushing maid art thou — 


Thou standest wn thy grassy dell 
With pale, pink blossoms on thy brow. 


ve 
pe 
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O sweetest Rose, where'er thou art. 
None other can with thee compare. 

O plant thy love within my heart, 
And bloom forever there. 


—Burri_L Winstow. 
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